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Statistics to show what proportionate 
amount of power consumed is transmitted 
by COCHECO Belting would certainly be 
interesting. It is even more interesting, 
however, to glance over our list of cus- 
tomers and see the number and variety of 
plants to which we ship, annually, literally 
miles of belting. 


The orders come from world-known in- 
dustrial plants and from little shops. 
COCHECO turns the wheels in great fac- 
tories, in the repair shops of mines, on 
steamships, in the shops of schools and 
institutions. Where leather belting— 
quality leather belting—is the thing to use, 
COCHECO Belting is apt to be a favorite. 
Its inherent quality guarantees satisfac- 
tion—and satisfied customers have built 


the reputation that keeps COCHECO 
where it is. 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS, DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U. S. A. 


CHARLES ©. WITHINGTON, Agt. 
Room 710 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


R. A. BRAND, Agt. 
Room 213, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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“Price doesn’t tell you what an oil 
will do.” But the cost of lubrication 
in your mill is seen in your yardage 
costs per loom. Why be content 
with lubricants that may save you 
a few cents on purchase price? They 
may add dollars in higher power 
costs, unnecessary repair and main- 
tenance expense, mechanical fail- 


ures, excessive spoilage. 


$18,000 less for power 


In one well-known Southern mill, 
Texaco engineers demonstrated that 
Texaco tested -Lubricants would 
make a saving of 18 cents per 
spindle, per year. With 100,000 
spindles, that small saving reached 


the important sum of $18,000. And 


troubles due to spindle wabble and 


staining were practically eliminated. 


*“Modernized” by methods 


In many other mills Texaco has 
been helpful in devising a “mod- 
ernization”™ of lubrication methods, 
This has required 
no capital outlay. 
But it has had the 
valuable effect of 


lowering the “cost 


TEXACO LUBRICANTS 


per yard.” It would be a good busi- 
ness move to let Texaco cooperate 
with your men. The friendly, help- 
ful service which Texaco lubrica- 
tion engineers can give to your men 
will aid them to discover how to 
get more lubrication at less cost. 


This service is yours for the asking. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
135 East 42nd Street + New York City 


Nation-wide distribution facilities 
assure prompt delivery 


REFINERY TESTED FOR UNIFORMITY + + » SERVICE TESTED FOR ECONOMY 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


118 WEST POURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 


$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Address of President W. D. Anderson 


Before American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


tion of the American Cotton 

Manufacturers’ Association at 
Augusta, Ga., President W. D. An- 
derson said in part: 


| n his address before the conven- 


Today we close the record of an- 
other year’s performance. The tex- 
tile industry has made new history 
during the past twelve months. We 
have sailed uncharted seas. We 
have traveled unmarked roads. We 
have encountered new experiences. 
The vistas adown which we have 
peered have not been marked by 
the uncertainty of shadow, but have 
bewildered us by reason of the kale- 
idoscopic picture presented at every 
step. Some of us may feel that we 
would like to retrace some of the 
steps we have taken and try another 
way. We may feel that we have 
made mistakes, that some things 
could have been done a better way. 


While such reflections are natural. W. D. ANDERSON 


they are futile. For us, there can 

be no turning back. We must go 

on, building for the future on the experiences of the past, 
and must meet whatever destiny is in store for us. 

The log book of our year’s journey is an intensely in- 
teresting record, but contains many disappointing things. 
We have had some very unfortunate experiences during 
the past year and have been forced to do our work under 
conditions that were sometimes very disagreeable. 

Some of this poisoning of the wells of public opinion 
might well be discussed. 

It is endlessly repeated that 2 per cent of the people 
own or take 80 per cent of the national income. 

This is not true, even though the figures are slightly 
varied in the telling. 

The ridiculousness of the statement lies in the fact that 
approximately 60 per cent of our population are children 
and dependent with no recorded income. It would prob- 
ably be a truer statement to say that 60 per cent of those 
who do not share the national income receive approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the whole. The fact is that there 
has never been any comprehensive and authoritative 
study of the distribution of wealth in this country and 
the various figures quoted, intended to show that substan- 
tially all the wealth of the nation is in the hands of a few 
people, are largely drawn from imagination. Effort to 


poison the public mind with fre- 
quent repetition of these figures 
originates in a desire to foster bit- 
terness between classes. 

WorKErRS INCOME HIGHER 

We are constantly told that the 
workers’ share of the national in- 
come has been steadily decreasing. 

This is not true. 

The workers’ share of the na- 
tional income has grown from 38 
per cent in 1850 to 65 per cent in 
1929 and has remained at this level 
during the depression. In 1931 and 
1932 it equalled 75 and 80 per cent, 
respectively, of the income actually 
produced, because, in these years, 
the manufacturing and related in- 
dustries paid to workers out of cap- 
ital or borrowings some 2% billion 
dollars in excess of receipts. 

We are often told that corpora- 
tion profits have increased faster 
than workers’ wages. 

This is not true. 

Corporation profits between 1922 
and 1929 fluctuated around 4 per cent of gross income, 
with no increasing trend, and in no year exceeded 4.8 per 
cent. Real wages (money wages related to living costs) 
increased 16.8 per cent during the same period. This 
advance in the standard of living for workers was prob- 
ably more rapid than in any previous period of the same 
length. Moreover, employees are receiving a larger in- 
come in payment for fewer hours of work. Between 1909 
and 1929, while the share of the national income feceived 
by employees increased 20 per cent, hours of work de- 
clined from an average of 57 per week in 1909 to about 
50 in 1929-——a reduction of over 12 per cent. 

INDUSTRY Not RoBBING WORKER 

[t is frequently stated or intimated that industry is 
robbing workers in order to pay interest and dividends 
on capacity that has been over-extended by greed, and 
that the investor’s share of the national income has been 
constantly increasing. 

This is not true. 

Even including railroads, coal mining, textiles, and a 
few other industries, which at the moment appear to have 
a substantial over-capacity, the excess capacity of the 
American productive system is probably not more than 
20 per cent over the requirements of 1929—a margin 
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which includes obsolete equipment in plants and which 
is not, therefore, excessive. This margin was no greater 
in 1929 than in the past two decades. The exorbitant 
profits in industry are a myth. The savings retained by 
industry after paying interest, dividends and taxes 
amounted only to an annual average of 2.6 per cent of 
the national income during the six-year period 1924 to 
1929-—the period of our greatest prosperity. 

It is claimed that prices for manufactured goods are 
constantly on the increase, thus insinuating that manu- 
facturing corporations are robbing the public. 

This is not true. 

While reducing the hours of labor and greatly increas- 
ing the wages of its workmen, as previously stated, indus- 
try has passed on to the public lower prices, made possi- 
ble by the improvements in its methods. During the 
boom years 1922 to 1929, prices of manufactured prod- 
ucts declined 9.2 per cent. Except as broken by periods 
of war or other abnormal conditions, the general price 
trend of manufactured goods has been downward during 
our entire national existence. 

It has been stated that improved machinery has made 
necessary arbitrary limitation of hours of work, if millions 
are to be re-employed. 

This is not true. 

The census of 1930 reports 39.8 per cent of our pop- 
ulation gainfully employed, as against 34.7 per cent in 
1880. The railroads, for example, displaced probably 
100,000 engineers and hostlers, but employed some 2 
million other workers. Changes in recent years, including 
the advent of the automobile, the truck, the bus and the 
aeroplane, reduced railroad employees by several hundred 
thousands, but the automobile industry, together with the 
allied trades, now employ 4 million people. More than 
half the visitors to the Century of Progress in 1933 were 
dependent on income from industries that were not in 
existence at the time of the Chicago World’s Fair in 
1893. 


DeEFrENDsSS TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


It has been stated or intimated that the textile industry 
is keeping its employees in a state of peonage and servi- 
tude, that the mill managers are feudal barons, and have 
no regard for the rights of those who work in the mills. 

This is not true. 

Since the introduction of the NIRA in the Congress, 
hourly wages in the cotton mills of the nation have in- 
creased over 70 per cent, while the hours of labor have 
been reduced from an average of 54 per week for the 
nation to 40 per week. In addition to this, well over 
100,000 additional workers have been given places in the 
mills since March, 1933, and the amount of money ex- 
pended through pay rolls in cotton mills has practically 
doubled since that time. The textile workers of the 
nation are in better shape today than they have ever 
been in, and, left to themselves, are happier and more 
contented than ever before. Moreover, there is a keener 
interest on the part of managers of textile plants in this 
country in their employees today than I have ever known 
to exist before. 

“STRETCH-OuT”’ 

It is constantly claimed that in the textile industry the 

so-called stretch-out is an exploitation of the workers 


that is without parallel and is inhuman in the burdens 
imposed on the workers. 


This is not true. 

Since his statement is in the record, it is needless for 
me to elaborate on what Mr. J. E. Sirrine has said on 
this question. He is better informed on the subject than 
any man I know. 


The word “stretch-out,” employed in this connection, 
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is a misnomer and the name was shrewdly chosen to raise 
popular prejudice. 
Not a Low Wace INDUSTRY 


It has been repeatedly stated, sometimes on high au- 
thority, and sometimes with considerable venom, that 
the textile industry is a low wage industry. 

This is no ttrue. 

Ralph E. Loper, a distinguished industrial engineer 
and textile cost accountant of Fall River, Mass., has re- 
cently completed a study of textile wages in 50 mill vil- 
lages in the South, located in Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia and Alabama. At 
the same time, he made a study of the wages and income 
of workers engaged in other lines of work in the same 
communities. 

An interesting fact developed by this survey of these 
50 mill villages was that the average weekly pay of all 
operatives in the mills covered by his study was $14.34 
for 40 hours. This figure included all workers carried on 
the payrolls, many of whom are exempt from the mini- 
mum wage provisions of the Textile Code, such as sweep- 
ers, yard hands, and other types of common labor to be 
found in quite large numbers around any cotton mill. 

This figures an hourly rate for all workers on the pay- 
roll of 35.85c as against the minimum of 30c per hour 
provided by the Cotton Textile Code for our branch of 
the industry. 

Any reasonable comparison of textile wages with the 
wages of those engaged in other lines of work would de- 
mand that this minimum hourly rate of 30c, or $12 per 
week, provided in the Textile Code for the less skilled 
workers, should be compared with the wages paid similar 
unskilled workers in other lines of business in the com- 
munity. His investigation developed that the wages paid 
in these same communities to the less skilled workers, 
such as clerks in chain stores and grocery stores, 1s 
$11.44 per week for an average of 47.4 hours per week 
of work, or 24.14c per hour. 


The textile industry employs large numbers of women 
workers who are more skilled than those who are paid the 
minimum wage provided in the Code, Mr. Loper found 
that these more skilled women workers in the textile in- 
dustry drew average wages as follows: 


Per Week 
Speeder frame tenders eee $15.06 
Warp drawing girls 16.25 
Weavers on plain work 16.50 
Weavers on fine fancy work 18.55 


These figures give an unweighted average for this class 
of mill workers of $16.59 per week. 

When he investigated the wages paid the more skilled 
women workers in other occupations in the same com- 
munities, he found the following wages were paid: 


Per Week 
Stenographers $15.70 
Telephone operators _ 14.68 
Saleswomen in stores 15.11 


These figures give an unweighted average of $15.16 per 
week for this class of workers engaged in other occupa- 
tions. Since some of this class of workers receive vaca- 
tions with pay, it would be proper to add 5 per cent to 
the above figures in order to be entirely fair in the com- 
parison, making the equivalent weekly wage for this class 
of workers $15.92, as compared with the wages of the 
more skilled women workers in the textile industry, as 
above given, of $16.59 per week. 

Mr. Loper also investigated the pay of grade school 
teachers in the same localities and found that their aver- 
age pay amounted to $789 per year, or the equivalent of 
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$15.17 per week for 52 weeks, the time worked by textile 
workers. 

Mr. Loper found that the more skilled male textile 
workers drew average wages as follows: 


Per Week 
Card grinders $18.19 
Slasher tenders 16.63 
Weavers on plain work 16.50 
Weavers on fancy work 18.55 
Loom fixers on plain work 19.83 
Loom fixers on fancy work wer 23.73 
Machinists, carpenters, etc. 19.12 


These figures give an unweighted average of $18.79 
per week for this type of textile worker. 

His investigation of the pay of skilled male workers in 
other occupations in the same communities disclosed the 
following rates of pay: 


Per Week 
Carpenters $23.07 
Plasterers 32.37 
Plumbers 37.57 


These figures give an unweighted average of $31 per 
week for this class of skilled male workers engaged in 
other occupations in the communities where the textile 
mills were located in which he conducted his studies. 

He states that the best judgment of many contractors 
interviewed throughout the territory was that these occu- 
pations give very irregular employment and that the 
average of the estimate obtained indicated employment 
for 23.3 weeks per year, over a long period. 

This would indicate average yearly earnings of the 
skilled male workers in other occupations of $815. 

In order to make the comparison fair, Mr. Loper de- 
ducted the 25 per cent curtailment for a period of 12 
weeks which obtained in the textile industry during 1934 
and, at the rates of pay drawn by the more skilled male 
textile workers quoted above, an average yearly income 
of $864 was indicated. 

In considering this comparison of the earnings of tex- 
tile workers with the earnings of workers engaged in other 
occupations in the same communities, we must bear in 
mind that these other workers are required to pay higher 
costs for rent, lights and water, and usually have higher 
expenses for clothing and other household necessities than 
do the textile workers with whom they are compared. 

This study and survey, just completed by an impartial 
engineer, should forever dispose of the charge so fre- 
quently made that the textile industry is a low wage in- 
dustry, assuming that ordinary intelligence is used in 
making the comparison with wages paid in other occupa- 
tions. 

Cope 1s CompLrep WITH 

The charge has been frequently made by those who are 
attempting to disrupt the friendly relations that exist 
between textile workers and textile employers of the 
South that the textile industry in our section consistently 
and flagrantly violates the provisions of the Textile Code 
as to hours of work and rates of pay. 

This is not true. 

Fortunately, we do not have to speculate or engage in 
mere expressions of opinion on this point. The Depart- 
ment of Labor in Washington has recently completed, at 
the direction of the President, a study of wages and hours 
in the textile industry and their report, which is of record, 
indicates a 98% per cent compliance with the provisions 
of the Code. 

PropucTION Not CONTROLLED BY CODE 

It has been the favorite pastime of those who are at- 
tempting to break down the textile industry and destroy 
its morale to mislead the public into believing that the 
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machine hour limitation in the Cotton Textile Code oper- 
ates to limit and control production. And, that this pro- 
vision in our Code was inserted for the purpose of forcing 
a shortage of textiles in order that the buying public 
might be punished with high prices for cotton textiles of 
all kinds. 

This is not true. 

The facts are that the machine hour limitation in the 
Cotton Textile Code has never limited production and 
will never limit production. This limitation in the opera- 
tion of machines in the textile industry was carefully 
worked out with Government economists, and the 80- 
hour maximum provided for all the textiles which this 
country would need under normal conditions, including 
normal exports ,and figuring on normal imports. The 
truth of the matter is that because the textile industry 
hurried to the support of the Recovery Program and 
made Code No. 1, it soon found itself away out in front 
of the balance of the country, without support on either 
flank, and this failure of the Recovery Program to keep 
pace with the carefully worked out plans of the textile 
industry has come near to breaking our backs. 

The plain truth of the matter is that the provisions of 
the Cotton Textile Code with reference to limitation of 
machine operations has the salutary effect of spreading 
the business that is available, as well as to spread the 
available work. There is only so much textile business 
to be had in this country and our system of limiting the 
operation of machines in all textile plants, results in this 
available business being spread between all the plants, 
large and small, thus protecting the capital investment 
in these mills, protecting the workers in all of these mills, 
and protecting the communities who are dependent, in 


many cases, on the operation of the mills located in these 
communities. 


Wace DIFFERENTIAL 


Some of our friends in New England have recently 
gone off the reservation and launched an attack on the 
Textile Code, on the ground that the Code is not fair, in 
that it accords special advantages to the textile industry 
of the South. They refer particularly to the differential 
in the wage scale provided for the South in our Code of 
$1 per week in the minimum wage, alleging also that this 
difference in the minimum wage does not comprise the 
entire handicap of the Eastern mills in the matter of 
higher wages. 

I mentioned a while ago the study which Mr. Ralph 
EK. Loper has just completed. His study covered 50 mill 
villages in the South and the facts obtained from this 
study can be accepted as typical and I think may be 
accepted as conclusive. 

Any appreciation of the facts disclosed by Mr. Loper’s 
study must take into account the fact that it is the usual 
thing for the Southern textile mills to provide’ housing 
for the great majority of its workers, and that in the East 
it is the usual thing for textile workers to live in houses 


that are privately owned and are rented for profit to the 
owner. 


Mr. Loper’s study of these 50 mill villages, located in 
Virginia, the two Carolinas, Tennessee, Georgia and Ala- 
bama, discloses some very interesting facts. 

The number of workers housed in these villages is 
37,085. The average number of rooms used per operative 
housed is 1.86, or nearly 2 rooms per worker housed. 
Incidentally, this disposes of any charge that textile 
workers in Southern mill villages are crowded and forced 
to accept inadequate quarters. 

The average rent paid per room for these houses, in- 
cluding lights and water, is 33c. The average cost to 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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NE of the features of the convention of the Ameri- 
() can Cotton Manufacturers’ Association at Augusta 
last week was the address of Senator Millard E. 
Tydings, of Maryland. He discussed the present inter- 
national economic situation, tariffs and other subjects. 
That portion of his address dealing directly with the 
current cotton situation follows: 


It is stated that approximately 1,800,000 farmers pro- 
: duce cotton as their chief money crop. Over half of this 
crop is sold outside the country. The loss of our foreign 
- cotton markets, therefore, will deprive half of our cotton 
: farmers or about 850,000 of a livelihood. They, with 
= their dependents, are apt in such circumstances, to be- 
come the objects of charity, a total of 3,200,000 people, 
or 2 per cent of our entire population. 

At this juncture let me read a Liverpool cable dated 
April 9, 1935: “Osaka, Japan, reports official commer- 
cial mission sailed yesterday for Brazil to negotiate agree- 
ment in which Japan will undertake to buy up to a mil- 
lion bales of Brazilian cotton annually and assist Brazil- 
ian cotton growing industry in return for alleviation ex- 
isting legislation against Japanese immigrants and prefer- 
ence on imports Japanese manufactured goods.” 

In 1931, we sold to Brazil $28,500,000 worth of United 
States products, of which $19,100,000, or 67 per cent, 
were finished manufactures, while Brazil shipped to us 
that same year nearly four times as much, or $105,980,- 
000 worth of products, of which $96,340,000 were in 
{ foodstuffs, mostly coffee. That year Brazil enjoyed a 
balance of trade with the United States in the amount of 
$77,400,000. 

In view of the fact that Brazil enjoys primacy in sup- 
plying the American market with coffee, it would not 
seem wise for Brazil to attempt to take from the United 


= States her export cotton market. 

= However, those who are interested in cotton should 
take warning. They must be prepared to compete with 
> 


foreign-producing and foreign-manufacturing cotton coun- 
7 tries if they desire to keep our export cotton markets. 
Once our foreign markets are gone they will be hard to 
win back. Now is the time to act, not after these mar- 
kets have heavily decreased. 

The United States cannot compete in the cotton mar- 
kets of the world unless its people can produce both raw 
and manufactured cotton at a-price which will permit us 
to sell the product in competition with foreign countries 
which produce it. So long as the cost of producing raw 
cotton and cotton textiles in the United States exceeds 
the cost of producing these commodities by large foreign 
competitor nations you are bound to witness a decline 
year after year, both of cotton exports and cotton tex- 
tiles. This is nothing more or less than sheer common 
sense. In the end high priced raw cotton and high priced 
cotton textiles will drive both Southern farmers and 
American manufacturers more and more from the world 
markets with consequent unemployment and a loss of 
national income. 

What is the trend in the United States? In the year 
1931-32, we produced 16,800,000 bales of cotton; in 
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; 1932-33, this decreased to 12,900,000 bales of cotton: in 
1933-34, it further decreased to 12,700,000 bales of cot- 
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World Markets 
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ton; in the year 1934-35, to took another violent drop 
to 9,600,000 bales of cotton. We have dropped steadily 
from 16,000,000 bales in 1931 to 9,000,000 bales in 1934, 
a decrease of 40 per cent from the year 1931-32. 

On the other hand the total cotton production for all 
foreign countries was 9,600,000 bales for the year 31-32. 
This increased to 10,700,000 bales for the year 1932-33, 
further increasing to 12,800,000 bales for the year 1933- 
34, and the last figure holds its own for the year 1934-35. 
Foreign production of raw cotton had steadily increased 
from 1931-32 to the year 1934-35. 

Thus, while the production of raw cotton in the United 
States has steadily declined 40 per cent during each of 
the past four years, the production of cotton in foreign 
countries has steadily increased 30 per cent during these 
same years. 

The United States, which formerly produced more than 
half of all the cotton produced in the world, last year 
and the coming year for the first time in its history will 
produce less than half of the cotton produced in the 
world. 

These statistics are ominous. No world renowned 
economist reading in his cloister, either past, present or 
future history, need tell us that America is steadily losing 
her foreign cotton markets with consequent loss of in- 
come and loss of employment for her people. 

What has been done to assist the cotton production in- 
dustry in the recent two years may have been justified as 
a necessary temporary expedient. It can never be justi- 
fied as a permanent policy of the United States for the 
present policy but writes its own doom the longer it 
continues, and it will plunge the cotton farmer into a 
dark abyss of despair, darker and deeper than any he 
has known up to now. 

Cotton farmers must decide whether or not they prefer 
to receive temporarily an increased price per pound for 
producing less cotton with an increasing reduction in our 
foreign and domestic markets for cotton or whether or 
not they wish to hold these foreign markets by producing 
cotton so that it can be sold in competition with other 
world producers. They must think not only for the pres- 
ent but for the future.. They must think not only for 
themselves but for their children and their children’s chil- 
dren. Any other policy as to cotton is penny wise and 
pound foolish, 

The same problem is presented to the cotton textile 
manufacturers and must be thought out in the same man- 
ner. 

However, over and above these immediate problems 
that affect the cotton industry is the larger problem to be 
solved—the problem of permanent policy, the problem of 
clearing up the economic debris resulting from the World 
War. The problem of rebuilding our own and the world’s 
economy so that the world can go forward. 

We are living in an age of ultranationalism. This spirit 
manifested everywhere makes world recovery difficult. 

We find nationalism inspiring people throughout the 
world, in Germany under Hitler, in Italy under Mussolini, 
in Russia under Stalin, in Poland under Pulsidski, and 
The concomitants of this national spirit are trade 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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All research is cumulative in its value. Through the 
A years experiments are made, results recorded, and data 
compiled until a desired end is attained. We call this 
“progressive development” in industry, and it rests on a 
foundation of years of technical research and practical 
experience. 


HARTSVILLE, 


BY KEEPING PACE YESTERDAY 
WE ARE KEEPING FAITH TODAY 


PROOUCTS Conran. 
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Since their modest beginning in 1899, ‘SSONOCO 
PRODUCTS have continuously played an aggressive 
part in the technical progress of the Textile Industry. To 
keep pace with this progress today, SONOCO has the 
background of an organization trained to anticipate, 
rather than await, the requirements of its customers. 


MYSTIC, 
CONN. 
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What Everyone Knows About 
Competition 


By G. H. Dorr, 


President Coton-Textile Institute 


ouR president asked me’ to come. down here and 
¥ choose my own subject. Having committed himself, 

he could not very well object when I told him that 
my subject would be “What everyone knows about com- 
petition.”’ I can imagine behind his courtesy perhaps a 
question, “Why does he come down here to talk about 
what everyone knows? Why not something new?’ | 
admit I have nothing new to say. The things that | 
shall have to say about competition you already know 
and know, I may say, to your sorrow. 

[ want to talk to you about them because we seem to 
forget about them so readily and because it is so difficult 
to get anything done about them. If I were to give a 
full title to my remarks it would be “What everyone 
knows about competition; what so many people forget 
about competition; and what it is so difficult to get done 
about competition.” 


Let’s.start with our old friend “Supply and Demand,” 
and apply some of the things that everyone knows about 
competition to the situation in our industry. At the 
present time we know all too well our distressed condi- 
tion. We know that effective demand as measured by 
sales for the industry as a whole for the first quarter of 
this year was 22 per cent lower than for the correspond- 
ing quarter in 1934. We know that what would help the 
industry most would be an increase of demand which 
would so narrow the gap between our facilities for pro- 
duction and our current sales as to make full operation 
and a fair competitive price possible. 

So the first question is what can be done about de- 
mand. First, are we pushing the sale of our goods? The 
efforts being made all over the country in the approaching 
Cotton Week are but one expression of the ingenuity and 
effort which the industry is making along that direction. 
Intensive preparations of more than 30,000 stores scat- 
tered throughout every State in the Nation to give to 
cotton merchandise of all types and kinds, promotion of 
record-breaking preparations, is good news to our indus- 
try. It would be idle to suppose that no more could be 
done. It would be equally idle to say that any amount of 
additional effort along these lines alone can give us the 
demand the industry needs. 


Next we are asked—-why not stimulate demand by re- 
ducing prices? Well, the drop from prices of °33 and 
early ’34 at which the industry was able to make some 
return on its investment to present prices which involve 
for the industry generally sales at a loss, has not in fact 
stimulated demand. Instead it has created a feeling of 
uncertainty which retards it. Further, a reduction in 
price cannot be made out of profits because there are 
none. Looking to elements of cost, the price of raw cot- 
ton is beyond our control. Certainly no general reduc- 
tion of price can be made at the expense of wages. 

There is only one substantial element of cost which 
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can be removed in an effort to increase demand by a 
lower price. The processing tax amounts to nearly half 
of the wage bill of the industry. It is an abnormal ele- 
ment of cost. From the start the industry has urged not 
that the payment of farm benefits be abandoned, but 
that they be financed by some form of tax that has a 
normal relation to ability to pay rather than this tax 
which operates as a sales tax imposed on a necessity ol 
life and falling heaviest on those who have least ability 
to pay. Such a substitution should help demand. 

What else can be done to repair losses in demand al- 
ready sustained and to avert threatened losses? And 
here we get into the question—how about imports and 
exports? In the current discussion of imports we run 
into two things about competition which everyone knows 
but which there seems to be danger of everyone forget- 
ting. If we, for example, compare the total amount of 
imports from Japan with the total production of cotton 
goods in America, they do not seem impressive. The 
public asks the question, “How can such a minute pro- 
portion have any effect on the textile industry?’ The 
question is a natural one but it loses sight of two funda- 
mental characteristics of competition. In the first place, 
to put it most baldly, goods compete with only such 
goods as they compete with. In other words, to compare 
the Japanese imports with the whole range of domestic 
production is illusory. Japanese imports are for the 
moment concentrated along certain lines. Their bleached 
goods compete with our bleached goods not with our duck 
and osnaburgs. Consequently, if Japanese imports be 
compared with the particular lines of domestic produc- 
tion with which they do in fact compete, we get a very 
different story. We get Japanese imports occupying 25 
per cent of the competitive field they enter instead of 
less than 1 per cent. 


The public is apt to lose sight of another commonplace 
of competition. In any market for a highly competitive 
product where supply already tends to exceed the de- 
mand, just throw into that market the offer of an ab- 
surdly small amount of that commodity at a price with 
a wise disparity under that prevailing in the market and 
what happens? All of you know how such a relatively 
small amount of goods thrown into a sensitive market at 
such a price can break that market. Further, if there is 
a threat of a continued supply of that commodity, at 
that wide disparity below the normal market price, such 
competition not only drags down but holds down prices. 
Water does not run down hill any more inevitably than 
prices go down. Water is not held down at water level 
any more effectively by the force of gravity than prices 
are held down under such circumstances. 

The effect of Japanese competition, therefore, isn’t 
merely the silencing of spindles and looms by the loss of 
volume. For Japanese imports to come in and be offered, 
as they are, at figures markedly below our cost of pro- 
duction tends, in the range of articles with which they 
compete, to hold down prices for our domestic product at 
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destructive levels, puts a downward pressure on wages, 
impairs capital, prevents progress and improvement, and 
creates a fear of further invasion and of closing down of 
plants. 


But our critics are still with us. They say you have no 
right to complain of this competition because your indus- 
try has put itself up on stilts by too high wage costs under 
its Code. It certainly is always possible for some people 
to find grounds for criticising our industry. Frankly, | 
think we would rather be criticised for too high wages 
and too short holrs than for the reverse, but what would 
our critics expect us to do in this regard? Do they se- 
riously urge that the cotton textile industry has no right 
to expect to supply the domestic market because its rates 
of wages cannot compete with the wage rates of Japan, 
which are reported to the Department of Commerce to 
approximate 23¥%2c a day? Are we whining when we 
seek to protect our domestic market from an abnormal 
increase of competitive fabrics produced at such wages? 

Two years ago an act was passed for the purpose of 
spreading employment and rehabilitating domestic indus- 
try. Under that act it was recognized that there would 
inevitably be an increase in domestic costs of manufac- 
ture. It was recognized that this would inevitably mean 
a corresponding rise in prices because at that time indus- 
try at prevailing prices had incurred a loss of nine billions 
in its working capital the previous year. It was a nec- 
essary effect of this act that this anticipated increase in 
cost and increase in prices would expose our domestic 
markets to competition from abroad. Accordingly pro- 
vision was made in that act for the equalization of such a 
situation. When we ask, as we have, for measures which 
will deal with competition of this character in our indus- 
try, we ask for the application of a national policy, de- 
clared in the National Industrial Recovery Act, and on 
the faith of which we, as an industry, came forward with 
the first code. It is not “whining” to ask that this policy 
be applied. It is asking that national promises be kept. 

The industry, through the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
recently framed a complaint showing these facts in Jap- 
anese competition in bleached goods and asked for an 
application of this policy. That complaint was given 
prompt attention and investigation by the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Board. Last week, the President, act- 
ing promptly upon the recommendation of that Board, 
sent this complaint to the Tariff Commission for inves- 
tigation. The statute requires this before any action can 
be taken by him. It now looks as if in this instance these 
principles of competition which everyone knows, are in a 
fair way to be remembered—not only remembered but 
acted upon. 

It is not over-emphasizing this Japanese import situa- 
tion to dwell on its importance. Dealing with this situa- 
tion is not going to solve the problems of this industry. 
It will only help protect demand and mitigate in certain 
branches of the industry an acute situation which tends 
to make other more fundamental measures impossible. 
The prompt and effective handling of it would go far, 
however, to reassure this industry. At present there is 
the fear, not unreasonable, that what has happened in 
bleached goods may happen in almost any branch of the 
industry. We do not want to wait until the damage is 
actually done. Prevention is better than cure. 


There are some of the same old home truths as to 
competition which we could bear in mind with regard to 
exports. The falling off of exports causes the silencing 
of looms and spindles. Some of that falling off is inevi- 
table as other countries conceive, not unnaturally, that it 
is to their interest to spin their own yarn and weave their 
own cloth. From time immemorial it has been the custom 
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of each people to make its own textiles. It is only in the 
very brief period since the introduction of the machine 
age that the old domestic art was discontinued in many 
areas and the machine-made product of those countries 
which had a head start in the use of mechanical equip- 
ment began to supply the bulk of the wants of other 
areas. 

But machinery can be exported as well as its products 
and those who for ages past have been engaged in domes- 
tic spinning and weaving can learn to operate the ma- 
chines. We have got to recognize this tendency. 

There are, however, certain areas in which we have 
enjoyed an export business which have not yet taken over 
and will not for years take over completely the manufac- 
ture of all grades of their own textiles. We cannot expect 
to compete on even terms in such areas with good man- 
ufactured in certain low-wage countries. But in certain 
of these areas, for example, the Philippines, we have spe- 
cial governmental relationships. We are their principal 
customers. In view of their willingness to make provision 
for special trade relations which would enable our prod- 
ucts to continue to compete, is it unreasonable to expect 
assistance from our Government in making such arrange- 
ments for the preservation of these markets and conse- 
quently the making possible of continued activities of 
spindles and looms in this country? Further, is it un- 
reasonable to urge that the Government make available 
during this period of emergency a part of the raw cotton 
on terms that will make it possible for us to export it in 
manufactured form? 


So much for the demand end of our competitive prob- 
lem. There are certain practical things we can do to 
restore it and increase it. We can press on with our 
efforts for finding new uses and for making our goods 
known to the public and for putting them in constantly 
more alluring form, as will be indicated by the exhibition 
which Miss Cleveland is giving in connection with this 
meeting. We could decrease costs if another tax was 
substituted for the processing tax. Protection can be 
given against a rising flood of low-wage imports and 
against the driving and holding down of price levels to 
below cost as the result of the foreign offerings. To some 
extent the losses in our export business can be checked 
and made good by governmental co-operation. The hesi- 
tation in buying would be decreased if the governmental 
policy affecting the price of raw cotton were formulated 
and announced. 

After these matters relating to demand have been 
dealt with, as best we can, we still have the other end of 
the equation to deal with—supply. We know from the 
experience of this industry in the United States and in 
England, we know from the long experience of other in- 
dustries here and the world over, that wherever available 
capacity is far out of line with effective demand, and no 
effective control of the use of that capacity is maintained 
by voluntary action or otherwise, a fair competitive price 
is impossible. Production beyond what the market will 
absorb, the threat of such production overhanging the 
market will not permit of a fair competitive price. The 
situation is just the reverse of what is occasioned by 
scarcity where there is for some reason or other under- 
capacity in industry. 

It took two extraordinary dislocations of our economic 
life to bring this characteristic of the working of the 
competitive system forcibly home to us. During the 
economic dislocation of the great war so much of our 
productive facilities was removed from commercial to 
war purposes that there was under-capacity of facilities 
of industry after industry for commercial purposes. One- 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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Manufacturers Must Perfect 
Methods of Distribution 


By David Ovens 


President National Retail Dry Goods Association 


AM surprised to find myself, a small town shopkeeper, 
| speaking before this august body. 

I feel as much elated over coming here as a social 
climber invited to week-end with, the Vanderbilts. 

I looked your president’s letter over, when he gra- 
ciously invited me to speak on this program, to see if he 
had a notation in it similar to that Mrs. Potter Palmer 
once added to her invitation to the great Fritz Kreisler, 
when she told him he must not expect to be received by 
the guests socially after the program. 

I hasten, gentlemen, to relieve your embarrassment by 
declaring to you that you are under no social obligation 
to speak to me if you meet me in the halls of this hotel 
this afternoon or tomorrow. 


And yet you must realize that retailers are not so bad 
a lot of folks as we once were. We have come a long 
way in our craft in the last twenty or thirty years, and 
are quite respectable now. The fact of the business is, a 
few of the more prosperous of us have quit living over 
our stores, 

Retailing is one. of America’s greatest industries. There 
are six or eight hundred thousand stores in the country 
doing 25 or 30 billion dollars worth of business annually. 

I come today exploiting no new methods of distribu- 
tion... . I don’t know any. Trading today is about the 
same as it always has been. We call the old methods by 
new trick names, but the methods are, nevertheless, old. 

A store now is, and always has been, a place where 
your customers get the right thing, at the right time, at 
the right price. When you solve that you have solved 
the prime secret of making money in the retail business. 

The successful retailer listens to only one authority 
besides his wife, and that is his customer. 


We are not interested in you manufacturers and what 
you tell us we ought to do. We are not primarily inter- 
ested in what you make. We are only interested in what 
our customers want. 


Suppose, for example, that you made the finest buggy 
that ever has been produced; put marvelous wheels under 
it; lovely soft springs in it; upholstered it with the finest 
of fabrics, and painted it a symphony in color, what in 
the dickens would you do with it? Nobody would have 
the thing, except perhaps Mr. Ford, who might buy it as 
a museum piece. And yet many of you are busy now 
making museum pieces. 


The successful retailer knows today what his customer 
will demand tomorrow. He keeps records of what she 
buys, and gauges his future purchases by these records. 
The guessing has all gone out of the retail business, and 
nobody but a fool plays hunches any more. 

May I emphasize particularly that the successful store 
owner studies style trends and knows with reasonable 
accuracy what his customer is going to demand. 
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Our store sends representatives, at considerable ex- 
pense, to the Anjos Parrish Clinic every year. We pay 
$200 a seat for the privilege of sitting in and listening to 
what these experts in the style world tell us what will be 
in demand for the coming season. 


At a meeting in New York once, somebody asked the 
question: “Where do the styles come from?” ‘The an- 
swer was given by a representative of Vogue, who de- 
clared that styles were created by a group of international 
women who were “slim, sophisticated and rich.” The 
styles which they select are worn in such fashion centers 
as Paris, Palm Beach, Fifth Avenue and the resorts of 
the Riveria, and then go through the country like measles 
through an orphan asylum. 


These style setters have to be slim because no fat 
woman ever created anything, unless it was a reduction 
diet. 


They also have to be rich because you can’t make an 
impression anywhere, except on a bathing beach, on your 
shape. 

The world got a laugh a year or so ago when the South 
tried to start a vogue for women’s cotton stockings. What 
woman do you suppose today would wear cotton stock- 
ings, if you gave the things to her? And the South, I 
am sorry to say, doesn’t create styles anyhow. 

It is interesting to note that when Mae West and Sal- 
lie Rand commenced using feathers, the poor ostriches 
had a hard time keeping up with the demand. 

I have been saying that we retailers are not interested 
in what you manufacturers make. We are not your sell- 
ing agents. . . . We are the purchasing agents for the 
public, and when you make the wrong thing that’s no 
concern of ours, that’s your tough luck. Your own fam- 
ily wouldn’t wear the stuff. 


The dear women of this country have a way of getting 
what they want, and there isn’t a man in this audience 
that could control one woman, let alone a whole town 
full of them. 

Did you ever go through your factory and watch your 
looms work? See their marvelous, scientific perfection; 
watch them turn out cloth; beautiful in pattern, lovely in 
texture, worthy in quality; and did you ever watch these 
flowing yards come from these looms and wonder where 
they are going next. Did you ever use your imagination 
to picture this same cloth adorning the back of a young 
modish miss, and in fancy see her wrapped in its graceful 
folds and whirled in the rhythm of the dance, or saunter- 
ing down Main street of a sunny afternoon? 


The trick, gentleman, is to get your cloth off the looms 
and on to the backs of the ultimate consumer—and that 
is where we retailers come in. 

We have always been your best friend. We have 
worked for you; often gratuitously; planned for you; 
thought for you, and kept your mills running; and every 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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ow the Converter Sees the 


Cotton Goods Market 


By Arthur Flugleman 
Of N. Flugleman & Co. 


HEN I was asked by your esteemed president, 

Colonel Anderson, to speak to you in convention 

and to take part in your symposium, | was ap- 
preciative of the honor but very hesitant about coming— 
hesitant because although I was asked to talk about 
problems in our industry from the standpoint of a con- 
verter, any discussion of such problems of necessity steps 
into the province of mill production and operation—and 
I was a bit fearful that if in my discussion I made sug- 
gestions on subjects that you have lived with and thought 
about for a long while, that I might. draw the criticism 
of being a young smart aleck attempting to tell you how 
to run your business. I, furthermore, was hesitant be- 
cause | was unfamiliar with the make-up of your associa- 
tion and did not know whether a discussion, for example, 
that included fancy goods would be of interest to most 
of your members. 


I was reassured, on the one hand, by your gracious 
president who told me that many present would be inter- 
ested in fancy goods and that it would not be amiss at 
all for me to touch on the question of style merchandis- 
ing, along with the broader question of proper merchan- 
dising of cotton textiles. And I was reassured, on the 
other hand, by my friend, Sam Lamport, who urged me 
to come down without any misgivings and say exactly 
what I had to say. So with this preamble and with the 
hope that I really may have something to say, even if 
only seeds for thought, I ask that you overlook any 
seeming forwardness and accept my remarks at least as 
sincere beliefs. 

It seems to me strangely paradoxical in an era of 
group action and collectivism that the outstanding suc- 
cesses in most any field of distribution have been indi- 
vidualists. Whether we look at the financial statements 
of mills, converters, wholesalers or retailers we find that 
those showing good profits have invariably been those 
with the courage to do a distinctive merchandising job, 
rather than be content to mark time and lament general 
business conditions. 


So I would say that the future of our entire industry 
really becomes a matter of courage and individualism as 
against fear and fatalism, which have been all too appar- 
ent recently. When we can change our viewpoint and 
method of approach I believe we will be well on the road 
to profitable operations which is, of course, our main 
objective. I mention this first because I am going to 
refer to this matter of courage several times in the various 
problems that I will discuss. 

As a converter it seems to me that we have three 
major problems at the moment in common with the 
mills: 

1. To establish a stapler basic market for forward 
operations. 


2. To develop and foster style experimentation. 
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3. To encourage profitable individualism by eliminat- 
ing destructive imitation. 

To take these problems up separately: 

The problem of establishing a stapler profitable basic 
market is one, of course, that has been occupying our 
thoughts for some time. As a converter | am much more 
concerned with a uniform and steady market than with 
a low priced market. I would much rather pay more 
for merchandise, if I have the confidence that my com- 
petitor will not be in a position to pay less and the same 
psychology of buying applies in every field of distribu- 
tion. In other words, the dress manufacturer or retailer 
who buys from us has the same feeling for the most part. 
How then to establish a more staple market at a profit. 

The problem, of course, is usually approached from 
the standpoint of supply and demand and the age-old 
theory still exists—that we have two definite tangible 
things to work with—on the one hand a definite supply 
and on the other a definite demand, with the almost 
axiomatic belief that when the supply exceeds the demand 
there will-be unprofitable operation and when the demand 
exceeds the supply there will be profitable operation. 

Our problem, of course, has been that, with production 
in our technical age stepped up materially, the supply 
has greatly exceeded the demand and the problem has 
invariably been approached from the standpoint of reduc- 
ing the supply to be in keeping with the demand. 

In cotton the government has attempted to do this by 
restricting the cotton crop acreage. The mills have at- 
tempted to cope with the problem by curtailing produc- 
tion on a percentage basis. 

Although both of these approaches seem theoretically 
right it seems to me that in practice they will always lose 
out because of the lack of understanding of something in 
demand that I believe is all important. I have a peculiar 
theory about demand and supply. I check with the idea 
that supply is definite but I believe that demand is flex- 
ible and varied. In this I go for a moment from eco- 
nomics to psychology. Let’s see if I can cite a few 
examples to explain what I mean. 

If a new good play is produced and put into a theatre 
with a seating capacity of about 700 people and if that 
play should have a drawing demand of approximately 
800 people each night for the first two weeks it is run, 
the very fact that 100 persons every evening cannot get 
into the theatre creates an increased demand to see the 
show. People are anxious to go because the play is a 
sellout, which is indicative of success, and there is a good 
chance that the production will run for a considerable 
time because of this increased demand on the part of 
human beings to see a show that is hard to get into and 
that is an obvious success, 

On the other hand, if the same play were opened in a 
theatre with a seating capacity of 1,500 seats and had the 
same initial drawing demand of approximately 800 people 
per night fcr two weeks it would mean that although its 
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intake for the first two weeks would be in excess of what 
was possible in the smaller theatre, the very fact that in 
the back of the orchestra there were empty seats would 
have a psychological effect on the audience and in the 
long run would cause a decreased demand for the show, 
which would probably be a failure, with exactly the same 
intrinsic value in the production itself. This, of course, 
has been a big problem with producers in the last few 
years and as a result the smaller theatres in New York 
have been in much greater demand than those with larger 
seating capacities. This I think is an indication that 
demand can be stepped up through psychological ap- 
proach. 


Another example—Department Store No. 1 is featur- 
ing an item at a bargain price. Mrs. Jones walks through 
the store and passed the table on which this item is dis- 
played prominently with the special price. There is no 
one else around the table because the store is one that 
does not cater to the masses and although she may glance 
at the sign she passes without buying and without the 
article making a definite impression on her. The same 
Mrs. Jones walks into Department Store No. 2 which 
features exactly the same article at the same price and 
in exactly the same way. But in Store No. 2 when Mrs. 
Jones walks by there are ten women around the table, all 
wanting to buy the article. Mrs. Jones is attracted and 
buys. Here is an example of a potential demand brought 
into play by demand itself and having nothing to do with 
the supply of the commodity. 


A third example of demand in buying is where a buyer 
either buying thousands of yards of fabric or a suit for 
his personal use may on occasion be hesitant as to 
whether he wants a particular article or not. Let some- 
one, however, under his nose buy that article and he is 
immediately sure that that is exactly what he wanted—a 
case here of demand created by a confirmation of demand. 

Now it seems to me that we can take a lesson from 
these obvious truths that we find around us and apply 
them to our own merchandising operations. The first 
obvious conclusion, I believe, is that it might be worth 
while to pay more attention to demand and the creating 
of demand rather than to supply. I grant that if supply 
can be definitely cut down, a balance with demand can 
be achieved. But it seems to me that all efforts to reduce 
supply have been tricks that are apparent to the pur- 
chaser. For example, a curtailment of mill operation by 
25 per cent is very much the same thing that the theatri- 
cal producer might do by drawing a curtain three-quarters 
of the way back in his large theatre and saying to his 
audience that this is the present size of the theatre. 
People coming in know that there is a reservoir of seats 
back of the curtain and that if for any length of time 
those seats in front are crowded that there will be a defi- 
nite temptation to pull down the curtain and sell the 
additional seats. Therefore, the same psychological effect 
is not achieved as would have been achieved if a solid 
wall had been built. A curtailment of operation has 
pretty much the same effect. It is fairly obvious to the 
market that such curtailment is temporary and that if 
the demand comes up to the curtailed production that the 
potential capacity can be stepped up so quickly that there 
is no reason for confidence in the basic stability in the 
market. And the same psychology applies to crop acre- 
age curtailment. There is always the thought in mind of 
any intelligent onlooker that intensified cultivation of 
smaller acreage is a temptation and that if at any time 
the other acreage is needed, or if the plan does not follow 
through—that there is back of the curtailed acreage a 
potentially increased supply that will again undermine 
the market. It is this correct valuation of the situation 
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that in my opinion stops the successful carrying through 
of programs to limit supply as they have been practiced 
to now. 


Of course, it is easier to criticise the situation than to 
offer a remedy for it. I am going to make a suggestion, 
which I throw open to you for your own choughts, and 
I am going to admit ahead of time that the first impres- 
sion of this suggestion will be that it is impractical. I 
am going to try to follow .it up with reasons and logic 
that I hope will make it sound possible of execution. 

Instead of a curtailment program in percentage I sug- 
gest production on the part of mills against contract in- 
stead of for stock. 


First, let me try to give you a picture of what has 
happened, from the standpoint of a converter, in our 
market in the last few years. Five or six years ago in 
our particular converting unit there were at least 25 
fabrics that we definitely considered contract proposi- 
tions. In other words, they were numbers that we had 
to plan ahead on because we knew we could never get the 
goods in season as we needed them. We laid our plans 
accordingly and worked on these fabrics by placing future 
commitments with mills to cover a large part of our sea- 
son’s requirements. A check-up that I made just before 
coming down here was astounding even to me who have 
been rather close, naturally, to our own situation. I 
discovered that only three numbers in our line are today 
really contract cloths. All others have become either 
general market constructions or fabrics that mills in their 
own volition are weaving up regularly on the chance that 
they will later be able to sell them. The only bright spot 
in this type of merchandising for us is that with mutch 
smaller future commitment figure and on a much smaller 
inventory, we can maintain our normal volume of busi- 
ness. This is poor consolation for the fact, however, that 
we are always fearful that the production of the particu- 
lar fabrics that we are running has been so great that at 
any time one mill or another wanting to sell surplus stock 
may break the market on the cloth and make operation 
on the fabric unprofitable for us and for other mills mak- 
ing the number. 


When during the past few years will men have pressed 
us to place orders ahead on contract at a certain price 
and then built up surplus inventories of the same fabric 
and sold the fabric for spot delivery in the height of the 
season for less money than our contract price, we had 
just the opposite of a staple market and no reason or 
incentive for the placing of future orders, which should 
be the backbone of mill operation. 

I say, therefore, produce if possible on contract. The 
first criticism of this thought, of course, will be that it is 
all very well, but a mill with a fixed overhead and a 
definite production capacity will probably find that with 
such a policy production will fall off so greatly that a 
tremendous deficit will be incurred and many people will 
be thrown out of work. It is here again that I point 
first to my opening remarks about “Courage” and sec- 
ondly to my reference to a flexible demand. I believe 
that under such a production policy, if converters can be 
convinced that it will be carried through sincerely, that 
you will be tremendously surprised at the increased de- 
mand created for contract goods because of the possibility 
of not having desirable goods at the right time and 
because of the elimination of the fear of a lower market 
during the season on account of surplus. 

In other words, I believe it is possible to achieve a 
stapler, profitable, basic market along these lines. I think 
the psychology of the buyer wanting something that is 
hard to get, will make itself felt astonishingly. I realize 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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ONLY A NOSE 
BETTER 


BUT THAT NOSE WON $10,000 


Small margins of superiority become 
highly important, when they mean the 
making of thousands of dollars, whether 
the field of operations is a Kentucky 
Derby or a cotton mill. 


And small margins of superiority in cot- 
ton preparatory machinery can often 
save thousands of dollars annually due to 
the large volume of cotton that is handled. 


The improvements that make the H & B . 
New Model drawing frame a superior 
product are numerous and the saving per 
pound of cotton that they effect, in the 
aggregate, when multiplied by the annual 
output of a mill, may well assume im- 
pressive proportions. 
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The many refinements listed herewith 
are offered with the confidence that, 
given the opportunity, they can make 
worthwhile savings for you. 


Further details on request 
H&B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


Cotton Preparatory and Spinning Machinery 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


BOSTON OFFICE «+ 161 Devonshire Street 
ATLANTA OFFICE * 815 The Citizens & Southern National Bank Bldg. 


Features OF THE NEW 
H&B DRAWING FRAME 


All completely covered, which makes for cleanliness 
and climinates stoppage due to lint and dirt troubles. 


Electric or mechanical stop motion. 
Gears easily and quickly changed. Redesigned tube gear. 


Radial throw makes a coil that fills the can to maximum and at 
the same time delivers readily at the slubber. 


All oiling points easily accessible. 
Calender roll cover plates readily swing away on hinges. 


Clearers casily removed without loosening screws or nuts, and 
hold clearer cloth permanently taught. 

Roll adjustments can be made without troublesome gear 
adjustments. 

Overhang of machine reduced to require minimum of floor 
space. 

All cover plates of polished steel. 


IMPROVED MODEL 
DRAWING FRAME 
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Industry Needs Less Selling, 
More Merchandising 


turers’ Association in Augusta last week, Saul F. 

Dribben, vice-president of the Cone Export & Com- 
mission Co., stressed the prime marketing need of the 
textile industry as “‘less selling, more merchandising.” 


| w his address before the American Cotton Manufac- 


His remarks, in part, are given below: 

It is my sincere belief that the relationship which exists 
between a mill and its selling agent should be in no essen- 
tial respect different from the relationship which exists 
between a professional man, such as a doctor or lawyer, 
and his client. 


Most mills, in making their selling connections, have 
all of the selling agents in the market from which to 
choose; that is, all of the agents capable of handling 
their specific type of goods. After making the connec- 
tion which seems best, it should then give that organiza- 
tion its full confidence, just as long as the arrangement 
continues to be satisfactory. 

This confidence implies a fulfillment of the trust rela- 
tionship on the part of the selling organization. A doctor 
does not prescribe the wrong medicine to his patient for 
the purpose of serving his own ends, even though he 
knows that as soon as the patient becomes well, his (the 
doctor’s) income temporarily ceases; nor does an ethical 
lawyer involve his client in further legal difficulties for 
the purpose of increasing the size of the legal fee. What 
I would like to say is that a selling agent is not a broker, 
whose interests lie solely in the volume of turnover, but 
is an integral unit, whose profitable functioning is directly 
dependent on the well-being of the whole industry. 


The functions of a selling organization are: (1) To 
style goods, (2) to sell goods, (3) to guarantee the mill 
against credit losses on sales. In return for all this, the 
mill pays the selling organization a fixed percentage as 
commission, and has the assurance of knowing that, as 
long as the arrangement continues, the selling expense 
will be no greater than that fixed amount. The mill is 
then free to devote its full time and effort to the problems 
of mill management, production, mill financing, etc., and 
need give very little thought to the complex details in- 
solved in the marketing and distribution of its products. 

The system of selling cotton goods through selling 
organizations needs no justification, either from the stand- 
points of its efficiency, or past record. Not only has this 
system proved its worth through major and minor de- 
pressions, through years of prosperity, as well as through 
years of depression, but it is proving itself every day in 
hundreds of thousands of market transactions. The value 
of the system has been demonstrated more clearly than 
ever during the past ten years, with the persistent growth 
of hand-to-mouth buying, coupled with other significant 
merchandising changes. 

The selling agent’s responsibility is to merchandise to 
the greatest possible advantage to the mill. It is his 
function to get the best price for the mill’s product. He 
should strive at all times to maintain the market, instead 
of permitting himself to depress the market through de- 
sire to force sales at inopportune times. There are many 
occasions, of course, where a selling agent is exercising 
the best judgment in the world when he advises the mill 
to sell at prices which seem undesirable at the moment. 
In such instances, mutual trust between the mill and the 
selling organization is absolutely essential. The sale 
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which may seem most costly at the time is frequently just 
the medicine which will eventually cure the patient. 

The intertwining of production and marketing in the 
best interests of both has gained more recognition in late 
years than formerly, when competitive efforts were pri- 
marily being directed toward producing the maximum of 
yardage at the least cost. Competition under these con- 
ditions is largely a competition in mill operations, with 
major efforts pointed at achieving economies in produc- 
tion which would endow the producing unit with com- 
parative advantages at any level of price. The struggle 
to preserve these advantages and to extend them has re- 
sulted in great changes within the industry, and practi- 
cally a transference of the bulk of staple fabric produc- 
tion to the South. The benefits from this process during 
recent years, however, have largely disappeared and gen- 
eral losses are the present result of extreme emphasis on 
intensified production which takes no cognizance of the 
market's reactions. 

With the decline in our national prosperity, and the 
consequent diminishing of consumptive demand, the in- 
fluence of competitive production upon our markets has 
been a heavy burden on price structures which, being 
constantly undermined by the weight of mill accumula- 
tions and the pressure to turn goods into money, have 
also tended to stifle a wider use of goods. 

The end and aim of all production is to satisfy the re- 
quirements of consumption. The chief explanation of 
the absence of margins over costs to the mills lies in the 
fact that this major premise has been ignored. It is my 
conception that had we consistently made the demand 
situation our starting point, and produced accordingly, 
instead of putting the mill’s problems of continuous oper- 
ations foremost, the spectacle of selling goods far below 
cost would have been much rarer. 


I do not mean to infer by the preceding remarks that 
the whole question of unsatisfactory business can be 
dumped at the door of the producing end with a tag of 
overproduction. Selling houses in many instances are 
just as responsible for the excessive production as their 
mill principals. Similarly, many mill executives must 
bear their share of criticism for abuses in the market, 
which are plenty. This inter-relationship of responsibil- 
ity does and must exist in any well co-ordinated unit. 

I have no respect for the marketing executive who en- 
courages or permits without protest the piling up of 
production of merchandise on which losses are inevitable, 
or the mill executive who insists on selling actions that 
can only result in the destruction of market confidence 
merely to satisfy an appetite for the immediate prospect. 
We need more people who can say “no” with firmness in 
both ends of this business. 

Within their own spheres of activity, the functions of 
producing and selling are highly specialized. The ele- 
ments of our primary market, that is say, the trades and 
industries upon whose requirements we depend for the 
distribution of cotton products, are many and varied. 
The channels are ever changing, not only in the measure 
of goods, but also in their relative relationships. The 
ultimate goal is the consumer, who finally uses the prod- 
uct, and it is his patronage for which we all cater. Trade 
requirements, however, include not merely the quantities 
of merchandise sufficient to supply the minimum wants 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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AND THE SOUT 


Detroit Stokers are widely used in boiler plants 


of all types and all sizes. Detroit Stokers re- 
duce the coal bill .. . are responsive in opera- 


tion ... easily meet sudden demands for steam 
. successfully burn less expensive coal... 


eliminate objectionable smoke ... easily ap- 


plied to existing boilers . . . are self-liquidating 
investments ... simple in design and heavily 
built for continual hard service. You too, can 
save money with Detroit Stokers. Write for Bul- 


in the South.” 
AEE 
DETROIT STOKER COMPANY 
Sales Offices and Engineering Department: 
Fifth Floor, General Motors Building, Detroit, Michigan 
Works at Monroe, Mich.— District Offices in Principal Cities 


New $3,000,000 Post Office—Atianta— BUILT IN CANADA AT LONDON, ONTARIO 
Detroit Stokers 


Georgia's Warm Springs Foundation (above) 
uses Detroit Stokers 


ptt 


Two Detroit LoStokers, Rhodes-Haverty 
Building, Atlanta 


Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Williamsburg Restoration (Rockefeller Foundation) 
Co., Atlanta Williamsburg, Vo. 


OTHER PROMINENT SOUTHERN USERS INCLUDE: 


Liggett & Meyers Tobacco Corp. © Georgia School of Technology * Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. © Cannon Mills © State of Virginia « Atlanta 
Paper Co. The Coca-Cola Co. © Borden Southern Co. ¢ Southern Cotton Oil Co. ¢ Charleston Laundry Co. « Schenley Distillers Corp. © Sears, 
Roebugk & Co. © American Bank Stationery Co. © Lillybrook Coal Co. « Virginia Hot Springs Co. ¢ Lebanon Woolen Mills « W. D. Byron & Sons, inc. 
United States Tobacco Co. e The Mead Corporation e The Acme Mills, inc. ¢ Barium Reduction Corporation * Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 


MODERNIZE AND ECONOMIZE WITH 


STOKERS 
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American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association in 
Augusta were the following: 


) MONG those who registered for the meeting of the 


Abary, J. Arch, Jr., First National Bank, Atlanta, Ga.; Achelis, 
J., Commercial Factors, New York City; Alexander, Fred C-.., 
General Electric Co., Greenville, S. C.; Alexander, J. C., Corn 
Products Refining Co., Spartanburg, S. C.; Alexander, 5. B., 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Charlotte, N. C.; Allen, 
Fred M., Southern Combed Yarn Spinners’ Assn., Gastonia, N. C.; 
Allen, James B., Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Almand, J 
Hudson, Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., Atlanta, Ga.; Anderson, D. W.., 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., Pacolet, S. C.; Anderson, Geo. H., Pres., Vir- 
ginia Mig. Co., Fountain Inn, S. C.; Anderson, Robert E., Jr., 
Weil, McKey, Pearson & Co., Boston, Mass.; Anderson, W. D., 
Pres., Bibb Mig. Co., Macon, Ga.; Anderson, W. D., Jr., Bibb 
Mig. Co., Macon, Ga.; Anthony, Graham H., Veeder-Root, Inc., 
Hartford, Conn.; Arnall, A. W., Arnco Mills, Newnan, Ga.; Ar- 
rington, Jno. W., Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C.; Ashmore, 
William G., Textile World, Greenville, S. C.; Aspden, Thomas, 
H. & B. American Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Babcock, F. H., J]. H. Lane & Co., New York; Bahnson, Agnew 
H., Arista and Washington Mills Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
Baily, H. M., Jr.. North American Rayon Corp., Greensboro, N. 
(.; Baker, H. U., Acme Loom Harness & Reed Co., Greenville, 
5. C.; Baker, J. A., Crespi, Baker & Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Bald- 
win, C. C.. Jr., Woodward, Baldwin & Co., New York City; 
Baldwin, Rignal W., Marion Mig. Co., Marion, N. C.; Ballou, 
L.. H., Kendall Mills, Boston, Mass.; Bancroft, Thos. M., Turner 
Halsey Co., New York City; Banks, W. N., Grantville Mills, 
Grantville, Ga.; Barker, Wyss L., National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Barnett, John H., Dobbs & Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Battle, Hyman L., Rocky Mount Mills, Rocky Mount, N. 
C.; Beattie, W. E., Greenville, S. C.; Beattie, Wm. H., Wallace 
Mig. Co., Greenville, S. C.; Beattie, S. M., Pres., Piedmont Mig 
Co., Greenville, S. C.; Bedell, A. S., J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 
S. C.; Beldon, W. R., Clark Thread Co. of Ga., Clarksdale, Ga.; 
Bell, T. F., Victoria Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C.; Bell, W. Ray, 
Assn. of Cotton Textile Merchants, Scarsdale, N. Y.; Belmont, 
Louis A., Philadelphia, Pa.; Bennett, W. C., Central-Hanover 
Bank & Trust Co., New York City; Bishopric, K., Pres., Spray 
Cotton Mills, Spray, N. C.; Blackmon, J. F., Pelzer Mfg. Co., 
Pelzer, 5. C.; Boesch, John C., Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Bothwell, Warren, T. D. Carey & Co., Au- 
gusta, Ga.; Bowe, Robt. F., Southeastern Cottons, Inc.. New York 
City; Bradley, Frank B., Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga.; 
Brower, E. N., Rockfish Mills, Inc., Hope Mills, N. C.; Brown, 
Henry A., American Mutual Liab. Ins. Co., Greenville, S. C.; 
Bruce, Sydney, Camperdown Co., Inc., Greenville, S. C.;: Brun- 
ner, J. M., Oconee Textiles, Westminster, S. C.: Bullard, W. 
Irving, E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C.;: Bunch, F. B. 
Statesville Cotton Mills, Statesville, N. C.; Buxton, G. Edward, 
B. B. & R. Knight Co., New York City. 

Cagle, Miss Jane, Cotton Mfrs. Assn. of Ga., Atlanta, Ga.: 
Callaway, Cason J., Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga.; Cannon, 
C. A., Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C.; Cannon, M. L.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; Cannon, William C.. Cannon Mills Co., Kan- 
napolis, N. C.; Carr, C. M., American Enka Corp., New York 
City; Carter, W. D., Pres., Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills. 
spray, N. C.; Champion, George, Chase National Bank, New 
York City; Chantler, A. R., E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; Chapman, Jas. A., Jr., Inman & Riverdale 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.; Charles, Thomas I., Conestee Mills, 
Conestee, S. C.; Chase, Julian T., National Aniline & Chemica! 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Cheatham, John H., Georgia-Kincaid Mills, 
Griffin, Ga.; Cheatham, J. M., Rushton Cotton Mills, Griffin, 
Ga.; Cheatham, R. J., Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Cheney, F. C., Seaboard Air Line Ry., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Chesney, S. Nelson, Textile Banking Co., New York City; 
Clark, David, Editor, Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C.; Cobb, F. 
Gordon, Pomona Co., Greensboro, N. Cocke, N. 
Cocker, Geo. B., Pres., Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, 
N. C.; Cohn, Sidney, Industrial Varn Corp., New York City; 
Coker, Frank H., DuPont Rayon Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Colby, 
Alfred, Pacific Mills, Boston, Mass.: Cole, Robt. L.. Hannah- 
Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C.; Cole, W. B., Hannah-Pickett 
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Attendance Augusta Meeting 


Mills, Rockingham, N. C.; Coleman, J. Phillips, Bankers Trust 
Co., New York; Coles, E. P., General Electric Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Colquitt, A: O., Dalla-Noval Yarn Mills, Dallas, Ga.; 
Comer, Donald, Avondale Mills of Ala.. Birmingham, Ala.; Cone, 
Herman, Proximity Mig. Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Cornelson, G. 
H.: Courts, M. C., Courts & Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Cox, James W., 
Jr., Iselin Jefferson Co.. New York City; Cramer, Stuart W.., 
Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, N. C.: Cramer, Stuart W,, IJr., 
Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, N. C.; Crigler, H. T., Pres., Pelham 
Mills, Greenville, S. C.; Cromwell, Jarvis, William Iselin & Co., 
Inc., New York City; Cunningham, Carl R. Traffic Dept. A. C 
M. A., Atlanta, Ga.; Currier, Herbert C., Waterman, Currier & 
Co., Inc., New York City. 
D— 


Dabbs, John L., E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Dall, William B., Textile World, New York City; Dalton, 
H. L., Viscose Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Dalton, R. I., Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Charlotte, N. C.; Darant, J. A., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Darrin, Erwin N., Draper Corporation, Spartanburg, 5. C.; 
Daughty, J. P., Jr.. Corm Schwarz & Co., Augusta, Ga.; Davis, 
Alex R., Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C.; Davis, John C.., 
State Planters Bank & Trust Co., Richmond, Va.; Deal, Ralph 
M., Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Charlotte, N .C.; Dent, 
Magruder, Joshua L. Baily & Co., New York City; Desmond, 5. 
P. V., Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Dickinson, Fred, H. & B. American Machine Co., Pawtucket, R 
I.; Dixon, Ezra, Jr., Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R. L; 
Dorr, G.-H., Pres., Cotton-Textile Institute, New York City; 
Dorsey, G. Brent, Woodward, Baldwin & Co., New York City; 
Draper, B. H. Buston, Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. ; 
Draper, C. H., Jr., Draper Corporation, Spartanburg, S. C.; Drib- 
ben, S. F., Cone Export & Commission Co., New York City; 
Duncan, W. E., Cohen, Wachsmon & Wassall, Florence, Ala.; 
Dunlap, B. C., North American Rayon Corp., New York City; 
Durham, K. A., Textile Banking Co., Charlotte, N .C.; Edwards, 
David F., Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, Mass.; Eddy, Jesse P., 
Tillinghast Stiles Co., Providence, R. I.; Emery, Arthur L.., 
Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn.; Emery, R. G., Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, S. C.; Erwin, J. Harper, Jr., Courts & Co., Durham, 
N. C.; Eypper, G. H. 

Fant, J. Roy, Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S. C.; Fargo, J. C., 
Globe Cotton Mills, Augusta, Ga.; Floyd, W. A., Victor-Monaghar 
Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fluegelman, Arthur, N. Fluegelman & Co.., 
Inc., New York City; Forbes, T. M., Sec. Cotton Mirs. Assn. of 
Ga., Atlanta, Ga.; Foster, J. N., Roswell Mills, Inc., Roswell, Ga.; 
Fowler, J. H., General Electric Co., Greenville, 5. C.; Fox, John 
W., Duke Power Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Fraker, Geo. W., National 
City Bank, New York City; Franklin, J. A., E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Freeman, R. H., Newnan Cot- 
ton Miils, Newnan, Ga. 

Gallon, W. J., J .P. Stevens & Co., Inc., New York City; 
Gamewell, J. M., Erlanger Mills, Lexington, N. C.; Garrett, Sam- 
uel H., Erwin Yarn Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Garrison, Flint, Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Institute, New York City; Garside, Alston H., 
N. Y. Cotton Exchange, New York City; Gayle, Walter M., Saco- 
Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C.; Ginn, E. H., General Electric Co., 
Atlanta. Ga.: Glenn, P. E., Atlanta, Ga.; Gossett, B .B., Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Mills, Charlotte, N. C.; Gossett, Jas. P., Gossett 
Mills, Williamston, S. C.; Gould, Edward E., American Mutual 
Liability Ins. Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Graves, Philip M., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Graydon, Sterling, Veeder-Root, Inc., Greenwood, 5. ©.; Gray, 
F. P.. Mansfield Mills, Lumberton, N. C.; Green, P. A., Royal 
Mfg. Co., New York City; Greene, Edwin Farnham, Enderley 
Corp., New York City; Greene, Hamp H., West Point Mig. Co., 
West Point, Ga.; Gregg, J. M., Charlotte, N. C.; Grimes, M. T., 
Chicopee Mfg. Corp., Gainesville, Ga. 

Haddock, Paul F., American Cyanamid & Chem. Corp., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Hagood, B. F., Glenwood Cotton Mills, Easley, S. 
C.: Hallett. H. K., Kendall Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Hamell, S. M., 
Stevens & Co., Inc., New York City; Hamer, L. A. Tucapau 
Mills, Tucapau, S. C.; Hamilton, John R., Bibb Mig. Co., Macon, 
Ga.: Hammett, L. O., Chiquola Mfg. Co., Honea Path, 5. C.; 
Hardin, L. L., Hampton Spinning Mills, Clover, 5. C.; Harris, 
Arthur W.. Harris Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Harris, Geo., Springs 
Cotton Mills, Charlotte, N. C.; Harris, J. B., Greenwood Cotton 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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a Cat's Whisker 
No. 21 Feeler is of the electro- 
mechanical type... primarily for use 
on silk, rayon and fine cotton counts. 


Designed principally for operation in 
connection with an electrical warp 
stop. A few simple additional parts 
will permit its application to looms 
with mechanical warp stop 
motions. 

We believe it to have the lightest 
touch of any feeler on the market. It 
has superior and lasting electrical 
contact through two platinum iridium 
points. A renewable bronze bushing 
(with oil wick) is located at the one 


point of possible wear. 


No. 23 Feeler is « side slip 
feeler which can be immediately 
mounted in place of C & K No. 4, 
double contact feeler ... without any 


change of stands, transfer arms, 


chopper, or other parts. 


These new feelers supplement our regular line including the much 
used No. 18 two-prong electric. They were conceived and developed as 


a result of specific mill needs and have been thoroughly mill! tested. 


For further information about these feelers or any particular problem 


which you may have... write to us. Look on us as your associate in the Textile Industry 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


LOOMS FOR COTTONS, SILKS, RAYONS, WOOLENS, CARPETS AND RUGS, BLANKETS, JACQUARD FABRICS, ASBESTOS, LINENS 


Allentown Philadelphia WORCESTER, MASS. S.B. Alexander, So. Mgar., Charlotte 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
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Personal News 


J. J. Cook has been promoted from overseer cloth 
room to local auditor, Mobile Cotton Mills, Mobile, Ala. 


Marvin Jackson has been promoted from fixer to sec- 
ond hand carding, Mobile Cotton Mills, Mobile, Ala. 


J. E. Serda has been transferred from Mobile, Ala., to 
production clerk, Meritas Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


Charlie Funderburk is now overseer night weaving, 
Tupelo Cotton Mills, Tupelo, Miss. 


G. C. Mosley, of Meridian, Miss., is now overseer cloth 
room, J. W. Sanders Mills, Starkville, Miss. | 


E. L. Baucom, of Birmingham, Ala., is now overseer 
weaving, J. W. Sanders Mill, Starkville, Miss. 


Ray Roy has been promoted from second hand in 
weaving to overseer cloth room, Mobile Cotton Mills, 
Mobile, Ala. 


W. L. Brantley has been promoted from overseer card- 
ing to assistant superintendent, Mobile Cotton Mills, 
Mobile, Ala. 


A. H. Goodman has accepted the position of overseer 
of carding at the Virginia Cotton Mills, Swepsonville, 
N. C. 


Roscoe Roberts, formerly general superintendent of 
the Alabama Cotton Mills, has been appointed manager 
of the Stonewall Cotton Mills, Stonewall, Miss. 


3 W. B. Ward, formerly with the Erwin Mills, West Dur- 


se ham, N. C., has been appointed superintendent of the 
Randolph Mills, Franklinville, N. C. 
a John T. Ferguson, of Albany, Ga., is a new addition 


4 to the Southern sales force of the Borne, Scrymser Com- 
a pany. He is a textile graduate of Georgia Tech, class of 
1934, and was a star in football while in college. He 
will travel Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee. 
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George P. McGlenaghan, textile engineer who was for- 
merly associated with J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. 
C., has joined the Bradford Cotton Mills, Montgomery, 
Ala. His duties as head of the technical staff will be to 
co-ordinate production and sales. 


Southern Textile Association To Myrtle 
Beach 


The annual convention of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation is to be held at Myrtle Beach, S. C., on June 14th 
and 15th, it was announced from headquarters of the 
Association in Charlotte. The meeting will be held at 
the Ocean Forest Hotel. 

The convention proper will be preceded by a dinner 
meeting of the Associate Members’ Division on the even- 
ing of June 13th. I. E. Wynne, of Charlotte, is chair- 
man of this group and W. B. Uhler, of Spartanburg, is 
vice-chairman. 

A very interesting program is being arranged and will 
be announced within a short time. 


David Clark Addresses Bibb Vocational 
School 


The annual banquet of the graduating class of the Vo- 
cational School of the Bibb Manufacturing Company of 
Columbus, Ga., was held Saturday night, April 27th. 

F. H. Naylor, agent of the Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
pany at Columbus, acted as toastmaster and was assisted 
by Superintendent Russell Newton. 

During the past year the total enrollment of the Bibb 
Vocational School at Columbus was 550 with an average 
attendance of 343.4. Including ladies and guests there 
were approximately 350 persons in attendance at the 
banquet. 

Among the guests were the following officials of the 
Bibb Manufacturing Company from Macon, Ga.: H. W. 
Pittman, factory manager; A. A. Drake, treasurer; W. 
A. Woodruff, general superintendent; S. M. Smith, pay- 
master, and C. Fort Andrews, editor of Bibb Record. 
Other guests were Rev. Pierce Harris, St. Luke M. E. 


Miss Ruth Williams, of Roseboro, N. C. (with flowers), representing Peace Junior College, was awarded the 
grand prize at the Style Show conducted by the Textile School of North Carolina State College on April 25, 
1935, in co-operation with the home economics departments of the following North Carolina colleges: Catawba, 
Elon, Flora Macdonald, Louisburg, Meredith, Peace, Queens-Chicora, St. Mary’s, and the Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina. 

Miss Williams wore a grass green coat suit of waffle fabric with white and brown accessories. The material 
was made by E. L. Bolick of Hickory and H. D. Carpenter of Lincolnton. 

The grand prize was a 90-piece set of sterling silver, Corsage pattern, which was given by Edward F. Cook, 
of Cook, Taylor & Co., Fall River, Mass. 
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Church; T. H. Quigley, supervisor vocational education, 
Georgia Tech, Atlanta, Ga.; R. B. Daniel, Supt. of Co- 
lumbus Public Schools; F. B. Bradford, Supt. Columbus 
Industrial High School; Samuel Caldwell, principal Op- 
portunity School; Nelson Shipp, editor Columbus Led- 
ger, and David Clark, editor, Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

Short talks were made by H. W. Pittman, 
Newton, T. H. Quigley, and several others. 

David Clark was heard with close interest as he deliv- 
ered an address upon “The Past and Future of the Tex- 
tile Industry.” He traced the history of the race which 
camposes the cotton mill operatives of the South and 
dealt at length with the causes of the decline in New 
England spindles and looms. 

Rev. Pierce Harris delivered an address upon ‘Oppor- 
tunity and Ambition.” His remarks sparkled with wit 
and humor and was greatly enjoyed. 

The 1935 graduates of the. Bibb Vocational School 
were as follows: 

Carding Department—C. P. Hasty, honor, C. H. 
Green, G. M. Inglett, A. C. Long, H. H. Harden, Clifford 
Hall, J. D. Windham. 

Spinning Department—-R. G. Lumpkin, F. L. Hayes. 

The banquet committee was Miss Eva Gardner, chair- 
man, assisted by teachers of Bibb City School, and Bibb 
City Girl Reserves furnished a splendid dinner. 


Eastern Carolina Division Has Meeting 


Russell 


The Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern Textile 
Association met April 25th at the N. C. State College 
Textile School in Raleigh. 

The program featured a discussion on carding ahd 
spinning and a paper on modern equipment by Frank 
Rowe, of the Saco-Lowell Shops. 

As this issue is devoted to a report of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association convention in Au- 
gusta, the full report of the Eastern Carolina meeting 
will be published next week. 


Explains Japan Trade Expansion 


The story of how Japan has been able to cut deeply 
into the world markets for cotton goods, pushing both 
Great Britain and the United States out of areas formerly 
held exclusively by these two countries, is graphically told 
in an article entitled, “Japan Supreme in Cotton Spin- 
ning,’ in the industrial supplement of the Japan Times 
of Tokyo. 

Comparing spindleage in the three countries, the arti- 
cle, written by Yoshihisha Shikamura, points out that 
Japan, which with. 8,500,000 spindles, is seventh in the 
world, against 48,000,000 in Britain and 31,000,000 in 
America. Nevertheless, while America leads with cotton 
consumption of 6,200,000 bales, Japan is second with 
3,090,000 bales and Britain third with 2,400,000 bales. 

The article attributes Japan’s lead relative to spindles 
to “the count of cotton yarn produced in Britain and 
working hours and other labor conditions.”’ 

DISTRIBUTION OF Miiis HELPs 

Distribution of mills in widely scattered areas is cited 
as a factor favoring Japan. Also, it is pointed out, 
Britain, where specialization has been carried out to the 


— 


extreme for a long time, weaving, finishing and spinning | 


processes are conducted by separate cotton mills.”’ 
conducts all these processes in individual mills. 

also is far ahead of Britain in the marketing of manufac- 
tures,” the article declares, discussing commissions and 


brokerage in the sales from one mill to another for fur-. 


Japan | 
“Japan | 
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ther processing. These conditions ascribed to Britain 
apply also in America. 

The financial position of Japanese mills is discussed in 
detail, and it is pointed out that “rationalized manage- 
ment and excellent technique’ have worked together to 
provide adequate and safe financing for the cotton mills 
in Nippon. “In Japan,” it is further stated, “61 of the 
69 cotton spinning companies are members of the Japan 
Cotton Spinners’ Association, so that the control of pro- 
duction is easily carried out by the association, a fact 
which has made substantial contributions to the astonish- 
ing development of this branch of industry.” 

“It is needless to say,’ the article points out, “that 
there will be a still greater difference between the wages 
in Japan and in other countries when they are expressed 
in terms of the present exchange quotations. The cheap- 
ness of wages in Japan is also due to the fact that a 
larger number of female hands are employed in compari- 
son with Britain and America. 

“The woman worker has many strong points as com- 
pared with the male as she is employed at low wage and 
replaced by other young girls within a short period of 
time for the reason that she will retire to get married 
when comparatively young. In Britain there are many 
male hands whose occupation is succeeded generation 
after generation, thus hampering the development of this 
special branch of industry, inasmuch as they receive a 
higher wage, regardless of their capacity and age. More- 
over, labor disputes are always caused by those senior 
and old hands. Fortunately Japan’s cotton industry is 
free from those troublesome factors. Added to this, Jap- 
anese cotton spinning companies may well boast of their 
modern technical equipments and perfect recreation fa- 
cilities and medical institutes, which look after the wel- 
fare of the hands. 


Hundreds of mills have changed their 
No. 50 machines from clutch to new L-Type 
Drive, and now—in addition to forgetting 
clutch troubles—they benefit from 


(1) less supervision needed 

(2) reduced maintenance cost 
(3) lengthened life of drive belt 
(4) slow start of spindle 

(5) one belt for 12 spindles 
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THOS. H. WEBB 


HE thirty-ninth annual convention of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, held last 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday at the Bon Ailr- 
Vanderbilt Hotel, Augusta, Ga., set a new record in at- 
tendance, in the scope of its program and the interest of 
the membership. 

With the keynote of the convention set by the masterly 
address of Wm. D. Anderson, retiring president, other 
speakers all made worthwhile contributions to the pro- 
gram. Mr. Anderson’s summary of current conditions 
in the textile industry, his vigorous negation of the num- 
erous fallacious beliefs held by the public mind in regard 
to industry and his recommendations regarding future 
legislative trends affecting textiles all made a profound 
impression. It is significant that his recommendations, 
especially those referring to the processing tax, were em- 
bodied in resolutions passed at the business meeting. 

New 

New officers elected at the business. session included 
Thomas H. Webb, president of Locke Mills, Concord, 
president; Donald Comer, president of Avondale Mills, 
Birmingham, first vice-president, and R. E. Henry, presi- 
dent Dunean Mills, Greenville, second vice-president. 
Resolutions adopted at the business session are carried 
later in this article. 

The program for the convention was divided into two 
parts. On Thursday the various speakers dealt with in- 
ternal affairs in the industry, as they are effected by cur- 
rent legislation and the attitude of the industry’s spokes- 
man toward such legislation. 

On Friday, a symposium on merchandising furnished 
the theme song for the day. ‘The subject was discussed 
by representatives from all groups who are concerned 
with the buying and selling of textiles. 

THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 

The convention proper began Thursday morning. 

After the opening formalities, including an address of 


welcome by Mayor Allen, of Augusta, and the response 


by A. F. McKissick, of the Alice and Arial Mills, Easley, 
S. C., the convention heard the annual report of Secre- 
tary W. M .McLaurine. He detailed the activities of the 
Association during the past year in a very interesting 
summary of the year’s work. 

Mr. McLaurine was followed by H. H. Dorr, president 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute, and by George A. Sloan, 
chairman of the Cotton Textile Code Authority. Their 
addresses are printed elsewhere in this issue. 

Frank P. Douglas, member of the Textile Relations 
Board, then brought a word of greeting to the Associa- 
tion. He spoke of the numerous difficulties the Board 
has encountered in its work, expressed appreciation of the 
co-operation of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and reported that the Board is making real 
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39th Annual Convention of American 


Cotton Manufacturers Association 


Webb Elected President--Endorse Anderson’s Recommendations 


progress in harmonizing the various viewpoints in the 
industry. 

Mr. Anderson was the final speaker on the program. 
His address is published elsewhere in this issue. 

Millard E. Tydings, U. S. Senator from Maryland, 
was the only speaker on Thursday afternoon. He dis- 
cussed international trade, showed a real knowledge of 
the cotton situation and stressed the necessity of tariff 
protection for American business. 


STYLE SHOW 
The Style Show on Thursday evening was a pronounc- 
ed success. It was staged under the direction of Miss 
Katherine Cleveland, stylist of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 


DONALD COMER 


tute, and the models were furnished by the Junior League 
of Augusta. 

One of the highlights of the Thursday evening pro- 
gram was the presentation of handsome silver bowls to 
the ten Southern members of the Cotton Textile Code 
Authorities. The presentation was by George M. Wright, 
president of the Republic Mills, Great Falls, S. C. He 
paid high tribute to the members of the authority for 
their hard work and unselfish service. Those receiving 
the silver bowls were William Anderson, president of the 
Association, and president of Bibb Manufacturing Co.: 
William J. Vereen, of the Moultrie Cotton Mills, Moul- 
trie, Ga.; Cason J. Callaway, of the Callaway Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga.; IT. M. Marchant, of the Victor-Monaghan 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Reduce operating and upkeep 
costs with— 


LINK-BELT 
SILVERSTREAK 


Silent Chain Drives 


OW maintenance... little attention ... when 


Spinning frame drives installed in 1917 b 
Pacolet Manufecturing Co., New Hollend, 


you use the Positive Link-Belt Silverstreak 
Silent Chain Drive enclosed in the Link-Belt Tex-Til 
casing—the reliable drive that has stood the test of 
time, and is unequaled for the positive transmission 
of power. 


The Link-Belt Silverstreak Silent Chain Drive main- 


tains a constant speed of the driven shaft. . . no 


(Above) The Tex-Til oil-leak-proof casing which provides drop-by-drop 


lubrication and assures a cool-running drive. slippage, no speed variance . . . just a quiet, smooth 
(Below) 194 Link-Belt drives recently installed in a well-known southern mill. running, dependable drive ee assuring greater 


uniformity of product through its positive, yet 
flexible action. 


Send for Book No. 1425 
and full particulars. 


| LINK-BELT COM PANY, 519 N. Holmes Ave., Indianapolis | 
1} 9045 W. Hunting Park Ave., Philadelphia 1116 Murphy Rua S.W., Atlanta (Address nearest office) js : 
} 

Please send copy of Book No. 1425 Textile Bulletin *7 | 
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The Augusta Resolutions 


<come newspapers have voiced the impression 
that the resolutions adopted by the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers’ Association last Sat- 
urday were at variance with the opinions and 
expressions of President W. D. Anderson, but 
such is not the case. 


Mr. Anderson did express himself very force- 
fully upon the statements and position of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace, and in our opinion 
was entirely justified by the recent regrettable 
and unintelligent observations of the Secretary. 

Upon the subject of the processing tax Presi- 
dent Anderson said in his address: 

This (the processing tax) is an unreasonable levy on 
the necessities of life and the base of the tax should be 
broadened. This is the contention of the textile industry 
with respect to the processing tax on cotton. 

The resolutions as adopted by the Association 
on Saturday morning said: 

Whereas, because of this background (see preamble in 
resolution on page 30) and because of the common inter- 
est of both grower and spinner, we are continuing to urge 
that cotton alone should not have to carry this full bur- 
den but that these needed funds should come from some 
broader tax base, and 

Whereas, our suggested changes have never contem- 
plated the giving up of one tax plan until another and a 
better one has been accepted, we regret that our sugges- 
tions have been unjustly interpreted by any one as an 
attack upon the farm relief plan itself. 

It does not appear to us that a comparison of 
the resolution with the statement of President 
Anderson shows much divergence of views. 


A great deal of the opposition to the process- 
ing tax has come from cotton dealers and ship- 
pers who seek the elimination of the processing 
tax as a means of eliminating the control of cot- 
ton production. 
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For a generation or more cotton dealers and 
shippers have looked upon themselves as the 
only people in the cotton business and they re- 
sent any suggestion that cotton farmers are “‘in 
the cotton business” or should be allowed to 
have any voice in same. 

From the resolutions adopted by the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers’ Association we quote 
the following: 

Whereas, no one rejoices more over the coming of this 
delayed justice and this wonderful promise of economic 
freedom for Southern farmers than do his friends and 
neighbors, the Southern spinners. 

Whereas, for seventy-five years the farmer has sold his 
product at world prices resulting in meagre returns and 
low purchasing power with a resultant depressed eco- 
nomic condition which has set the level of our whole 
Southern life. 

The above conforms to the position which we 
have taken relative to the control of cotton pro- 
duction. 

If the Government is to spend money to raise 
the price level of farm products, the cotton far- 
mer should not be neglected. 

If the South must raise cotton at 5 to 6 cents 
per pound in order to keep other countries from 
raising the staple, we should let them have the 
business and seek other crops, because such 
prices will not permit our farmers, and their 
families, to live upon the scale to which they are 
entitled. 


A resolution which will be of no effect because 
of a powerful jute lobby which is maintained in 
Washington said: 

Be it resolved, by the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, that an equalizing tariff duty be placed upon 
all jute products and sisal coming into this country, and 
that the revenues from this source be applied by AAA to 
the cotton benefit fund. 

On approximately the same date as the above 
resolution was adopted, a circular letter, sent out 
by a dealer in burlap and bags, said: 

Reports on current volume of burlap bag business are 
mixed, but it is estimated that first quarter distribution 
was 12% greater than last year. Wednesday an official 
announcement on further unsealing of looms was made. 
Last November the mills unsealed 242% of the looms 
and agreed to unseal another 242% in May. Last Wed- 
nesday they agreed to unseal an additional 242% on 
August 5th and a further 2%2% on November llth. As 
a result burlap production beginning next November 
should be close to 17 million yards each month in excess 
of last year. 

So confident are the manufacturers of jute 
burlap that their Washington lobby will be able 
to prevent any increase of tariff or any process- 
ing tax being placed upon jute or jute products 
that they are stepping up the production of bur- 
lap and by November there will be an increase 
of 17 million yards per month. 

The cotton textile industry is loaded with a 


4.2 processing tax and forced to curtail 25 per 
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cent in an effort to bring cotton goods produc- 
tion to a profitable basis, but jute and jute prod- 
ucts come in almost free of duty, bear no com- 
pensating processing tax, and so many lines of 
business are substituting jute bags for cotton 
bags that the jute manufacturers are to increase 
their production 17 million yards per month. 

The cotton textile industry passes resolutions 
while the jute industry pays a lobby. 

We are in accord with the resolutions passed 
at Augusta, Ga., and hope that they will be 
backed by a fighting spirit. 

It is time to “‘raise some hell,” because there 
is no other way of obtaining justice for the cot- 
ton textile industry. | 


President T. H. Webb 


HE only man, in attendance at the Augusta 

meeting of the American Cotton Manutfac- 
turers’ Association, who attended the original 
meeting of the Association thirty-nine years ago, 
was elected president. 

Thomas H. Webb was one of a small group of 
yarn manufacturers who in 1896 organized the 
Southern Yarn Spinners’ Association which later 
changed its name to the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. 


In 1886, Tom Webb entered the Glencoe Mill 
at Burlington, N. C., and his first job was clean- 
ing oil lamps and sweeping the floor. He rose 
from the ranks after becoming a weaver in the 
Wennonah Cotton Mills at Lexington, N. C., 
and he later went to the Alamance Mills at Bur- 
lington as manager. 


At 25 he became the first superintendent and 
general manager of the Eno Cotton Mills at 
Hillsboro. Afterwards he served as superintend- 
ent of the Erwin Mill No. 1 at Durham and Er- 
win No. 2 at Erwin. 


He became secretary-treasurer of the Locke 
Mills at Concord in 1916 and president in 1932. 


In 1928 Webb was president of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of North Carolina. 


A Mason and member of the Knights of Pyth- 
lias, he served the latter fraternity as grand chan- 
cellor for North Carolina and supreme represen- 
tative for the State. 


He is an Episcopalian and has attended every 
diocesan conference of his church for the past 
29 years. 

And he’s a dyed-in-the-wool fisherman. 

Thos. H. Webb, one of the most loyal mem- 
bers the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has ever known, is well qualified, by 
ability and experience, for the position of presi- 


dent and will make good. 
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His practical experience in cotton mill work 
will enable him to understand the position of 
the mill operatives and that should prove a val- 
uable asset, in the period through which we are 
passing. 


Tucapau Relief 


W* note the following in a Spartanburg pa- 
per: 

Relief at Tucapau Mill village is costing the FERA 
between $750 and $1,000 a week, F. C. Rogers, county 
administrator, said yesterday. 

The closing of the Tucapau Mill was made 
necessary by labor troubles inspired and directed 
by union organizers. 

Where people could work and earn their own 
living, they are in idleness and living on the char- 
ity of the Government. 


Most of the employees of the Tucapau Mills 
would prefer to work for their living but a small 
group directed by an outsider caused the closing 
of the mills and those who desire to work find 
their jobs gone. 

Men who prefer to continue at their jobs 
have a right to be protected against their work 
being terminated by those who wish to quit. 


The Augusta Meeting 


T= meeting of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association at Augusta, Ga., on 
April 25th, 26th and 27th was one of the best in 
its history. 

The program, as prepared by President W. D. 
Anderson and Secretary W. M. McLaurine, con- 
sisted of able addresses upon timely subjects and 
the remarkable attendance at the sessions was a 
tribute, not only to the speakers but to the pro- 
gram as prepared. 

The address of President Anderson, dealing 
frankly and fearlessly with the problems which 
now confront the industry, was the feature of 
the meeting, but there were many other able and 
interesting addresses. 

Due to the large number of speeches on the 
program it was impossible that all of them be 
published this week. The several omitted will 
appear next week. 

Everyone who attended the meeting was again 
impressed with the fact the Association is more 
than fortunate in having so capable and ener- 
getic a Secretary as W. M. McLaurine. 

In the history of the American Cotton Manu- 


facturers’ Association there has never been a 
better convention. 
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Mill News Items 


BurLINGTON, N. C.—It is reported that the Burling- 
ton Mills group, rated among the largest weavers of syn- 
thetic fibers in the country, is planning to handle its 
credit checking and financing within its own organiza- 
tion. At the present time these mills are factoring 
through Meinhard, Greeff & Co., Inc. 


TOUGH! | 


yet flexible in Service 


—That, briefly, is the story of 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Annual meetings of stockholders 
and directors of several of the larger cotton mills of this 
area whose fiscal years ended Madch 3lst have been 
scheduled for the next few weeks, according to announce- 
ments here. 

Stockholders and directors of Chiquola Manufacturing 
Compan yof Honea Path will meet at the mill office May 
7th for their annual meeting. The meeting of Piedmont 
Manufacturing Company at Piedmont will be held May 


Kromotan 
Leather Belting 


e@ Its high tensile strength and friction- 
grip permit loose running belts. 


e Its remarkable flexibility gives a vice- 


| like grip on the pulleys that transmits 8th. The meetings for Wallace Mills at Union will be 
. : held at the mill office at Union on May 9th and the 
+} more power than other types of flat meeting of stockholders and directors of the Orr Cotton 
a belting. Mills of Anderson will be held on May 10th. 


HicuH Pornt, N. C.—Frank J. Sizemore, secretary of 
the High Point Chamber of Commerce, announces that 
the Stehli Silks Corporation, local unit, which has been 
abandoned by the Stehli Silks Corporation of New York, 
will soon be open and operating again is considered to be 
probable. 

The completely-equipped modern Stehli unit here is 
being considered by three organizations out of this city 

who are interested in opening and operating it. A High 
Point group is also interested in the purchase of the 
4 | ; Secretary Sizemore states that of the four groups which 
§ have the matter under advisement no definite decision 


Ps OUICK SERVICE! i has been reached thus far. It is hoped, however, that 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 


one of the four will find it possible to secure and operate 
| the mill. Secretary Sizemore feels that it is very prob- 
R EE DS able that one of the group will take over the plant. 

\ communication from the Stehli Silks Corporation has 
| been received by the Chamber of Commerce to the effect 


| 
- that several inquiries have been received by the firm’s 
£ | Greensboro Loom Reed Co. New York office. However, officials of the corporation 


4 Phone 5071 Box 1375 are inclined to favor any possible deal which may be 
4 ) Greensboro, N. C. reached with the High Point interests, the communica- 
: tion stated. 


MARTINSVILLE, VA.—Two miles southeast of the city 
7 on a 50-acre tract of land ground was broken for the 


ARECO PIECE: FURNACE: LINING: tile industry, the Powhatan Converting Works, Inc. 

CARECO ‘ONE “PIECE The first structural unit is to be 220 feet wide and 
hp A PLASTIC LINING USED ADAPTABLE TO ALL TYPES 260 feet in length and one story in height. The roof will 


OF BOILER FURNACES be partially of saw-tooth design. The building will house 
, | the various departments of the new industry, the dye de- 
CYNERIECE partment, receiving and finishing departments as well as 
the offices. The corporation was organized recently and 
Rog US TRADE MARK Pat. off plans to carry on a general business of dyeing and the 
finishing of piece goods composed of synthetic and other 
fibers. When in operation the plant will employ between 
350 and 400 operatives. The corporation is capitalized 
at $1,000,000 equally dicided between preferred and com- 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES COMPANY men stock, of which amount over $40,000 in preferred 
stock was subscribed by 175 or more Martinsville and 
HARTSVILLE, S. C. Henry County citizens, to make possible the success of 


IN PLACE OF FIRE BRICK 


Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO last 2 to 4 times 
longer than those lined with fire brick. Write for quo- 
tation—use CARECO to repair or line the furnaces. 
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SPINDALE, N. C.—The Spindale, Spencer and Cleghorn 
Cotton Mills, property of the Spencer Corporation, were 
sold here to B. Frank Dew, representing the noteholders’ 
protective committee, for $305,000. 

The three textile plants, located here and in Spindale, 
have been operating in receivership for some time and 
were sold under petition of the noteholders’ protective 
committee, which included Dew, Norman A. Cocke and 
H. J. Blackford. 

It is the plan of the referee conducting the sale to re- 
port the sale to Judge E. Yates Webb in Shelby. Ii the 
sale is confirmed the plants will continue to. operate as 
usual. The corporation formed by the creditors will 
operate under the name The Spencer Mills, Inc. 

Eugene H. Timanus has succeeded L. M. Carpenter, 
who was receiver of the bankrupt corporation, as man- 
ager of the plants. Carpenter resigned to accept the 
management of a group of mills near Spartanburg. 


TEXTILE 


News Items 


GasToniA, N. C.—-United States Judge E. Yates Webb 
of Federal District Court has appointed John M. Rivers 
of Charleston, vice-president of the South Carolina Na- 
tional Bank of Charleston, receiver of the Ozark Mills of 
Gastonia, which has 20,000 spindles and manufactures 
fine combed yarns from 60s up. It was stated that the 
receivership, which was not contested by the mill, came 
about by reason of a suit filed against the Ozark Mill by 
the South Carolina bank seeking foreclosure under a 
deed of trust. The complainant sets forth that the bank 
issued bonds for the mill totalling approximately $330,- 


000. The mill is alleged to have failed in meeting the 
obligations. T. Olin McManus is agent for the receiver. 


E. B. Denny is attorney for the mill. 

While no statement has been made by the receiver, it 
is generally understood that the mill will not resume 
operations, but will probably be sold, or dismantled and 
sold. The late S. J]. Hand of Lowell was its first presi- 
dent and the late R. P. Rankin was secretary-treasurer. 
Later Mr. Rankin was president. It was once controlled 
by the W. T. Rankin interests, and of late years has been 
largely owned by the Frost Torrence interests. 


Piedmont Section To Meet 


The Piedmont Section, American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists, will hold its spring session at 
the Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, on May 4th, it has been 
announced by Paul Haddock, chairman. 

Beginning at 3 p. m. the following technical papers will 
be presented, with discussions following each paper: 


Textile Finishing Machinery and How to Take Care 
of It, by Hill Zahn, Southern District Manager, H. W. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Chemistry as Applied to a Textile Plant Instead of 
Textile Products, by Dr. Raphael E. Rupp, Chief Chem- 
ist, Pacific Mills, Lyman, 5. C. 


Some New Developments in Vat Colors With New 
Methods for Printing and Dyeing, by A. E. Sampson, 
Manager, Application Laboratories, Calco Chemical 
Company, Bound Brook, N. J. 


A banquet, with Mr. Haddock as toastmaster, will be 
held at 7 p. m. A number of entertainment features are 
being arranged. 
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BOWEN Patented 


Travelers are sealed 
to guarantee genuine 
tested Travelers... 


Every Bowen Ring Traveler must pass rigid mill tests be- 
fore a Bowen package is sealed. Be sure these handy red, 
green and yellow cans, with the U.S. Trade Mark Shields, 
are on your shelves. You'll get more uniform yarn and in- 
creased breaking strength. Write for samples. 


Note 


We have a direct wire to the WESTERN 
UNION. All wires are received at this office 
on the Western Union Simplex Printer, assur- 
ing prompt attention and quick service. When 
telegraphing us substitute the symbol W U X 
for our street address. 


Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge Travelers 
and Offset Travelers 
for Spinning and Twisting 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. Greenville, S. C. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. 
Sales Representatives 


New England 


Carl W. Smith 
Providence, R. L 


Mid-Atlantic 


M. Lee Bolton 
Box 4050 Philadelphia 


Southern 


William P. Vaughan Oliver B. Land 
Box 792, Greenville, S. C. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


| T. L. Maynard Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 


A Traveler fer Every Fibre 
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39th Annual Convention American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association 


(Continued from Page 24) 


Mills, of Greenville, 5. C.; Robert E. Henry, of the 
Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C.; B. B. Gossett, of the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., of Charlotte, N. C.; Charles A. 
Cannon, of the Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C.; Stuart 
W. Cramer, of the Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, N. C.; 
Robert R. West, of the Riverside & Dan River Mills, 
Danville, Va.; Donald Comer, of the Avondale Mills, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
FRIDAY MORNING 

The Friday morning session, devoted to merchandising, 
featured five speakers on this subject. All were heard 
with interest and none of them failed to bring some new 
thought to the manufacturers. The speakers were Saul 
F. Dribben, of Cone Export & Commission Co., Flint 
Garrison, chairman Wholesale Dry Goods Code Author- 
ity, Arthur Fluegelman, N. Fluegelman & Co., New York, 
Worth Hoard, of the Donnelly Garment Co., New York, 
and David Ovens, of Charlotte, president of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION FRIDAY 

An executive business session was held Friday after- 
noon. 

The annual banquet, Friday evening, featured a pro- 
gram of entertainment that was greatly enjoyed. 

BUSINESS SESSION 

The regular business session Saturday morning was 
devoted to the election of officers, reports of committees 
and adoption of resolutions. The miedal for retiring pres- 
ident was presented by B. B. Gossett, of Charlotte. 

RESOLUTIONS 


Among the important resolutions adopted at the con- 
vention were the following: 

Loans on Cotton—This resolution urged the Secretary 
of Agriculture to continue the cotton loan plan for the 
1935-36 crop and that the loan value be fixed at not less 
than 12 cents. It further urged that the Government 
study the wisdom of dividing future crops into two lots, 
one for home consumption, with a guaranteed parity 
price and one for export under other plans. 
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Processing Tax—This was the most important resolu- 
tion adopted. In part it said: 

“Whereas, during the last eight months 71 American 
cotton mills have closed forcing their 21,000 employees 
out of jobs, and 

‘Whereas, because of this background and because of 
the common interest of both grower and spinner, we are 
continuing to urge that cotton alone should not have to 
carry this full burden but that these needed funds should 
come from some broader tax base, and 

“Whereas, our suggested changes have never contem- 
plated the giving up of one tax plan until ‘another and a 
better one has been accepted, we regret that our sugges- 
tions have been unjustly interpreted by any one as an 
attack upon the farm relief plan itself, and 

“Whereas, as the processors and distributors of this 
farm product we feel that our experiences in this matter 
entitles us to a fair, respectful and sympathetic hearing 
from AAA, and 

“Whereas, we have not had this, and 

“Whereas, this has not been done as proven by the 
fact that during the first twenty months cotton paid one 
hundred and eighty-five million dollars in taxes, while all 
other competing fibres only paid seven million eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and 

“Whereas, the method of gathering this tremendous 
tax has been such as to permit 4 per cent to escape this 
tax burden resulting in tremendous handicaps to those 
who have paid the tax, doubly so because of the effects 
on price levels during dull markets, and 

Whereas, the Secretary of Agriculture himself has ex- 
pressed his desire for suggestions of some fairer plan than 
the present one, for providing the need funds, and 

‘Whereas, it was always intended that cotton itself 
should not be placed at any disadvantage in its competi- 
tion with substitutes, and 

“Whereas, cotton is and has always been the base of 
cheap clothing for all people, now 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association recommends to the National 
Administration that a thorough study and survey be 
made of the entire structure of farm benefits with a view 
of placing the tax burden for benefit purposes in harmony 
with the criticism of processing taxes as contained in the 
statement of Secretary Wallace, to the President of the 


Group of girls who took part in the Style Show staged at the convention of American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, under direction of Miss Katherine Cleveland, of the Cotton-Textile Institute. Costumes were 
from the Institute and the models were selected by the Junior League of Augusta. Reading from left to right: 


Just a bunch of Georgia peaches. 
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United States, in his annual report for 1934, in which | 


Secretary Wallace said: ‘The most serious objection to 
the processing tax and. one which merits careful consid- 
eration is that the greatest burden falls on the poorer 
people.”’ 

‘Be it further resolved, that our Association expresses 
its everlasting thanks to President Roosevelt for his 
pledge for economic freedom for our farmers with the 
indirect benefit that will come to every person and inter- 
est throughout the nation.” 

Sell Cotton on Net Weight Basis—-Another resolution 
urged that the Department of Agriculture take the nec- 
essary steps that cotton may be sold on a net weight 
basis as it would facilitate the sale of cotton bagging for 
cotton bales. 

Other resolutions asked that the government agencies 
aid in finding new and increased uses for cotton: that an 
equalizing tariff be placed on jute, jute products and 
sisal imports and that .revenue thus collected be applied 
to cotton benefit funds: that the government utilize its 
present cotton holdings to put people back to work in 
the mills and send the cloth for former foreign customers, 
particularly the Philippines. The final resolutions de- 
plored efforts to insert sectional differences in the textile 
industry and urged national unity in the industry's strug- 
gle for existence. 


OBITUARY 
J. CLARENCE WATKINS 

Greensboro, N. C.—J. Clarence Watkins, for half a 
century prominent in the business, industrial and social 
life of this section, a resident of Greensboro four and 
one-half decades, died as a result of a heart attack. 

About 45 years ago Mr. Watkins moved to Greensboro, 
having been appointed bookkeeper and teller of the old 
Greensboro National Bank. Subsequently he became 
connected with the Cone Export & Commission Co. and 
was associated with that firm two years. At the conclu- 
sion of that period he severed his connection with the 
firm in order to form, in association with Speight Hunter, 
the Hunter Manufacturing Company, which later became 
the Hunter Manufacturing and Commission Company. 

For many years Mr. Watkins had been engaged in the 
manufacture of cotton textile products. At the time of 
his death he was president of the Columbia Manutactur- 
ing Company, a textile enterprise, at Ramseur, and-a 
director of the Pomona Manufacturing Company in 
Greensboro. He also had been, over a period of years, 
financially interested in other cotton goods manufactur- 
ing establishments. 


The Norlander Machine Company 


213 W. Long Ave. Gastonia, N. C. 


Are you having trouble with SLUGS? 


Our Improved BURNISHING PROCESS on flyers | 


We also specialize in spindle and steel roll repairs 
and manufacture new flyer pressers and spindles. 
OUR MOTTO 
QUALITY AND SERVICE 


will correct all slug trouble for you. 
| Home Office—New Bedford, Mass. 
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THE SYMBOL 


SERVICE 


The cotton and woolen mills who use Tuffer Card 
Clothing have at their command superior quality 
which sixty-nine years of scientific knowledge and 
manufacturing skill has produced. 

Correctly designed, made of best materials, manu- 
factured by processes handed down through genera- 
tions, Tuffer Card Clothing gives long, continuous 
service and uniform results. 

Tuffer Card Clothing has still another significance 
for boss carders. A thorough and comprehensive 
inspection system examines every point before the 
finished product leaves the factory. While every 
material used in making Tuffer Card Clothing is of 
unquestionable quality, the human element is most 
important. No other factor overshadows’ craftsman- 
ship in its contribution to Tuffer quality. Thus the 
high standards of Tuffer quality are maintained. 

If you have never used Tuffer Card Clothing in your 
card room, a trial order will convince you why so 
many mills prefer Tuffer quality and service. Write 
the nearest Howard Bros. office for quick and unfailing 
service. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS 
So. Plant: 244 Forsythe St., Atlanta, Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas, Washington 


Products: Fillets for Feed Rolls, Lickerins, Tumblers, Strippers, Workers, Doffers, 
Fancies, and Cylinders, Doffer Rings, Strickles, Emery Fillets, Burnisher Fillets, Top 
Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned, Lickerins Rewired at Southern Plant. 
Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted Eye and Regular Wire Heddies 
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ROUND 


SAFETY 


Why shouldn’t workmen prefer Stanley Bale Ties! 
The Round Safety Edges and Round Safety Ends, cut 
with the Stanley Round End Cutter, eliminate all possi- 
bility of dangerous cuts and scratches to hands and arms. 

When you can get these important safety features at no 
additional cost, isn’t it logical to standardize on the Stan- 
ley Bale Tie System? More and more mill men think so. 


Features of Stanley Bale Tze System 


Coiled Double—saves time 
and labor 


Rust- resisting Japanned 
finish 


STANLEY 
Exceedingly strong sealed ROUND 


joints that tie perfectly flaa END CUTTER 


‘ This improved cutting tool 
Stanley Sealer Rives Super- cuts two round safety ends 


Pressure at one clip. 


Let us demonstrate these features 
THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 


Atlanta Carolina's Representative : 
THE STANLEY WO S SALES CoO. HORACE E. BLACK 
552 Murphy Avenue P. O. Box 424 
Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 


STANLEY BALE TIE SYSTEM 
TIES - - - - SEALS - - - - SEALERS 


Attendance At Augusta Meeting 
(Continued from Page 20) 


Mills, Greenwood, S. C.; Harris, W. W., Joanna Mills, Clinton, 
». C.; Hart, H. R., Aiken Mills, Inc., Langley, S. C.; Hart, John 
R., Hampton Spinning Mills, Clover, S. C.; Hatch, C. E., Brandon 
Corp., Greenville, 5. C.; Hawkins, Gardiner, Judson Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C.; Hayes, Clifford, Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C.; Hay 
wood, T. Holt, Winston-Salem, N. C.; Henry, R. E.. Dunean 
Mills, Greenville, 5. C.; Hightower, W. H., Thomaston Cotton 
Mills, Thomaston, Ga.; Hill, A. W., Nattional Shawmut Bank, 
Boston, Mass.; Hill, D. H., Jr., Associate Editor, Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Hillsmith, E. A.. Robt. Moore Co., New York 
City; Hodges, Luther H., Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills, Spray, 
N. C.; Hoeh, W. H., Whitin Machine Works; Horan, A. A.., 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., Cedar Rapids, lowa; Howard, Alex 
R., Cannon Mills Co., Concord, N. C.; Howard, Edwin, Veeder- 
Root. Inc.., Greenville, C Howell, R. F., The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.; Hubshman, Henry M., H. M 
Hubshman & Co., New York City; Huff, William H., West Point, 
Ga.; Hugh, Wm. E., Courts & Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Hunter, D. W.., 
Arcade Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C.; Hutchison, C. E., Pres., 
American Yarn & Proc. Co., Mt. Holly, N. C.; Hutchinson, S. P., 
Jr., General Coal Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Irvin, J. C., Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Charlotte, 


—_J— 

Jackson, Baxter, Chemical Bank & Trust Co., New York City; 
Jacobs, Wm. P., Sec. Cotton Mirs. Assn. of S. C., Clinton, S. C.: 
Jefferson, Floyd W., Iselin-Jefferson Co.. New York City; Jen- 
nings, David, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., New York City; Jen- 
nings, Poe, West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga.; Johnson, Allen 
F., Con. Textile Corp., Lynchburg, Va.; Johnson, Jim, Jr., Geneva 
Cotton Mills, Geneva, Ala.; Johnston, C. Robt., Mooresville Cot 
ton Mills, Mooresville, N. C.; Johnston, C. W., Highland Park 
Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Jones, Clayton B., New York Cotton 
Exchange, New York City; Jones, L. L., Canton Cotton Mills, 
Canton, Ga.; Joslin, Archie O., Rock Hill Printing & Finishing 
Co., Rock Hill, S. C. 

Kerr, Geo. H., Southern Ry. System, Washington, D. C.; Kidd, 
T. H., Southern Atlantic S. S. Line, Savannah, Ga.; Kilgore, C. T.., 
Traffin Dept., C. M. A. of Ga., Atlanta, Ga. 


Land, M. A.. Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga.: 


Lanier, Geo. H., Pres... West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga.: 


Lanier, Joe L., West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga.; Law, 
John A., Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.; Lawson, W. D., Jr., 
Ruby Mills, Gastonia, N. C.; Lee, Herbert, Herbert Lee & Co., 
New York City; LeGrand, R. T., Shelby Cotton Mills, Shelby, 
N. C.; Lewis, Carl H., Vice-Pres.. Citizens & Southern Nat’! 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga.; Lewis, K. P., Erwin Cotton Mills, Durham, 
N. C.; Little, Allan, Dwight Mfg. Co., Alabama City, Ala.; Little- 
john, H. E., Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C.; Logan, W. 
John, Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., New York City; Long, 
J. A.. Roxboro Cotton Mills, Roxboro, N .C.; Loper, Ralph E.., 
Ralph E. Loper Co., Greenville, S. C.; Lovejoy, Halton, Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga.; Lowenstein, Leon, Rock Hill Printing & 
Finishing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.; Lucke, Hilary W., National City 
Bank, New York City. 

McAlister, J. S., Jr., Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co., New York 
City; McCall, Marvm, American Moistening Co., Charlotte, N 
C.: McCleneghan, G. P., Hesslein & Co., Inc., New York City; 


| McDowell, Milton M., L. F. Dommerick & Co., New York City; 


McIntyre, Marvin H., Washington, D. C.; McKellar, Edw. D., 
General Electric Co., Atlanta, Ga.; McKenney, Paul K., Swift 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga.; McKey, John, Weil, McKey, Pearson 
& Co., Boston, Mass.; McKissick, A. F., Alice Mfg. Co., Green- 
ville, S. C.: McKissick, E. S., Alice Mfg. Co., Easley, S. C.; Mc- 
Laurine, W. M., Sec. American Cotton Mfrs. Assn., Charlotte, N 
C.; McMillan, A. G., Talladega Cotton Factory, Talladega, Ala. 

Mackay, Thos. D.; Maguire, J. P., Textile Banking Co., New 
York City; Marchant, T. M., Pres. Victor-Monaghan Co., Green- 
ville. S. C.: Marshall, Hunter, Jr., N. C. Cotton Mfrs. Assn.., 
Charlotte, N. C.;: Martin, E. L., H. & B. American Machine Co.., 
Pawtucket, R. I.; Martin, J. C.. H. & B. American Machine Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I.: Martin, W. B., H. & B. American Machine Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I.: Mason, Dr. Holmes, Macon, Ga.; Massey, A. 
E.. Mer.. Linen Thread Co., Blue Mountain, Ala.; Mathieson, 
John F., Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C.; Matthews, 
Albert. Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga.; Maulden, R. M., Univer- 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Textile Exposition and Style Show At State 
College 


Miss Ruth Williams of Roseboro, representing Peace 
Junior College of Raleigh, was awarded the grand prize 
at the Style Show conducted at Raleigh on April 25th by 
the Textile School of North Carolina State College in 
co-operation with the home economics departments of 
nine North Carolina colleges for women. Miss Williams 
wore a coat suit made of green and white waffle cloth 
which was designed and woven by E. L. Bolick of Hick- 
ory and H. D. Carpenter of Lincolnton. 

The grand prize, a 90-piece set of sterling sliver, cor- 
sage pattern, was donated by Edward F. Cook, of Cook, 
Taylor & Co., manufacturers of textile appliances in Fall 
River, Mass. 

Miss Williams is a daughter of the late D, C. Williams, 
for many years superintendent of Rockfish Mills at Hope 
Mills, N. C. She is a sister of D. C. Williams, a textile 
student and star first baseman on this year’s State Col- 
lege baseball team. Another brother, Claud B. Williams. 
graduated trom the Textile School in 1923 and is now 
assistant superintendent of Fieldale Mills at Fieldale, 
Va. 

TEXTILE Exposition 

Following the Style Show the textile building was 
thrown open for public inspection. Students demonstrat- 
ed the necessary processes in the manufacture of fabrics 
and hosiery. The visitors saw the students take cotton 
from the bale and transfer it through successive processes 
into fine and fancy yarns, fabrics and hosiery. The yarn 
manufacture, knitting, weaving, dyeing and spray print- 
ing equipment was all in operation. 

In the exhibition room a wide variety of fabrics man- 
ufactured by the Textile students was attractive display- 
ed on stationary and moving forms. 

‘The purpose of the Style Show,” according to Dean 
Thomas Nelson, head of the State College Textile School, 
‘is to demonstrate the diversification of fabrics that can 
be made from cotton and rayon and cotton combinations, 
with the popularization of cotton and rayon goods among 
the women of North Carolina and America as an ultimate 
aim.” 

Student officers for the Style Show and Exposition 
were: Hugh D. Whitener, Gastonia, superintendent; 
George B. Peeler, Shelby, assistant superintendent; Reb- 
ert L. Poovey, Statesville, foreman of yarn manufacture; 
R. C. Going, Fieldale, Va., assistant foreman of yarn 
manufacture; D. A. Brannon, Rockingham, foreman of 
weaving; R. L. Rogers, Oakboro, assistant foreman of 
weaving; K. W. Horne, Mt. Gilead, foreman of design- 
ing; M. M. Tuttle, Jr., Monroe, foreman of knitting; J. 
D. Moore, N. Wilkesboro, assistant foreman of design- 
ing; J. A. Boland, Burlington, assistant foreman of knit- 
ting; J. J. Griffith, Kernersville, foreman of dyeing: and 
W. F. Gaston, Belmont, assistant foreman of dyeing. 


Wytheville Woolen Mills, Wytheville, Va., are using 
advertisements in the local paper to urge removal of the 
processing tax on cotton. The advertisements point out 
that the plant is dependent upon cotton mills for its 
business and if the latter close, the woolen mills will not 
be able to furnish employment to their workers. Wvythe- 
ville Woolen Mills manufacture slasher cloth. clearer and 


roller cloths, as well as blankets and woolen dress goods. | 
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ARE ROVING BOBBINS 


CLEANED IN YOUR MILL ? 


, ago, the accepted method for removing waste 
from bobbins was cutting it away with a knite or twisting 
it off. 

This was expensive and wasteful, for bobbins were 


damaged; workers were injured by knives or splintered 
bobbins: waste had to be reworked; much of the spinners’ 
time, which could have been used to improve quality and 
increase production, was devoted to this task which did 
not require *skill. 

Some mills that are modern in other respects are still 
using this expensive, inefhcient method. 


Terrell offers you a faster, better, cheaper system 
for cleaning bobbins, the TErmMaco Rovinc Bossin 
CLEANER. This machine cleans 3,600 bobbins an hour 
and overcomes every disadvantage of the hand-cleaning 
method. 

Many mills are making extra profits—as much as 
$629.85 every year—with the TeRMAco. Can you aftord 
to pass up such an opportunity ? 

The TermMaco is made of the very best materials 
and is built with every regard for safety. An unskilled 
operator can run the machine with very little effort. 

Investigate the “TeERMACO and see what 


it will do for your mill... Ask your sec- 
retary now to send for our new catalog 


The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


1200 North Church Street 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Luruer Danielson, Connecticut, Representative for 


N. Y., N. J., Pa., New England States, and Canada 


Geo. Tuomas & Co., Lrp., Manchester, England, European Agents 
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Williams, I. B Sons 
Wolf, Jacques & 
W vthe ville Woole: Mills. inc. 35 


British Standards 
Defines Textile Products 


Particularly interesting to the tex- 
tile industry are the rules for the re- 
tail piece goods department announc- 
ed by the new British Retail Trading 
Standard Association. These begin 
by defining the textile commodities, 
for it is stated that “when the name 
of only one material is used in de- 


scribing a fabric, the fabric (apart 
from adornments) must be entirely 
composed of that material, provided 
that a specific margin of error of a 
small percentage appropriate to the 
fabric in question be admissible.” 

In connection with these defini- 
tions it is interesting, in view of the 
conflict that has raged since the fiber 
was introduced, to quote here the 
ruling that “ ‘rayon’ or ‘artificial silk’ 
may be applied to fabrics produced 
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from filaments made from modified or 
regenerated cellulose. It is permissi- 
ble to abbreviate the description ‘ar- 
tificial silk’ to ‘art silk,’ provided that 
the full-stop indicating the abbrevia- 
tion is prominent.” 

Again, “ ‘silk,’ whether net, spun, 
of schappe, means the natural prod- 
uct of the silkworm. ‘Silk’ should not 
be applied to fabrics made of silk 
noils without qualification. 

‘All silk’ may be applied to fab- 
rics where no textile fiber other than 
silk is present, irrespective of the 
amount of weighting, but ‘pure silk’ 
may be applied only to silk where 
there is no metallic weighting or other 
weight of any kind, other than one 
which is an essential part of dyeing, 
provided that weighting of this char- 
acter does not involve more than a 5 
per cent addition to the degummed 
silk. ‘Pure dye silk’ may be applied 
to ‘pure silk’ (as defined above) 
which has no weighting of any kind 
even in the dye.” 


Lancashire Operates 
Less Looms 


There are now 1, 309 firms engaged 
in spinning and weaving in Lanca- 
shire and the adjoining textile dis- 
tricts, operating 47,058,206 spindles 
and 517,640 looms. This, says the 
Lancashire Textile Industry, shows a 
decrease over the past twelve months 

2,162,189 spindles, 42,513 looms, 
and 77 firms, or, on a percentage ba- 
sis 4.4 per cent, 7.6 per cent and 5.2 
per cent, respectively. ‘The corre- 
sponding decrease for the period 
1933-34 was 8.1 per cent, 6.9 per 
cent and 5.9 per cent, respectively. 
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What Everyone Knows About Competition | 


(Continued from Page 10) 


sided competition among the buyers would have forced 
up price levels to unconscionable heights. At that time 
it became necessary by collective action by industries 
under the supervision of the Government to deal with 


such production as was avilable and to put limits above | 


which competition should not force prices. 


We have had the reverse of that in the great depres- 


sion. There the great temporary over-supply of facilities, 


the great over-supply of labor, the one-sided competition | 


among those who had their services and commodities to 
sell, forced down prices of commodities and prices of 
labor to levels which seemed to have no bottom. 


~ In an effort to deal with this situation we had the 
NRA. In our own Code we endeavored by minimum 
wage provisions to put a floor below which wages should 
not be forced down. We endeavored to check the effects 
of overcapacity by reducing the permissible operation of 
the equipment in our industry from 24 hours a day all 
the week to two forty-hour shifts, and to provide for 
certain limitations where capacity still unduly exceeded 
effective demand. We had a reasonably good year. With 
the falling off in demand and with delay in applying flex- 
ible limitations, we are back again in a serious situation. 
It is clear that we still have much to learn in dealing 
with our overcapacity, and in adjusting our production to 
what the market will absorb at fair competitive prices. 
That problem has got to be solved if we are going to 
have a normal healthy industry. 

Shall we abandon the effort, throw open the way to 
further overcapacity by permitting the operation of the 
equipment of the industry 24 hours a day, and trust that 
wholesale bankruptcy will effect a cure for our difficul- 
ties, though it never has in this or similar industries, here 
or abroad? Or shall we approach with determination the 
problem of improving and perfecting our technique of 
adjusting our production to effective demand and elimi- 
nating surplus capacity? 

There are two things in this technique which need to 
be dealt with. First, the actual orderly removal from the 
industry of equipment which is in fact surplus. Second, 
the application of temporary flexible measures to deal 
with the results of overcapacity promptly enough and 
completely enough to effect results, and not merely tak- 
ing measures for locking the stable door after the horse 
is gone. 

The difficulties of working out and applying measures 
of this character are serious enough. Anyone who has 
had anything to do with the administration of the present 
Code must be keenly aware of them, and would person- 
ally like to be delivered from the burden of such a task. 
But efforts along this line can be made to work. They 
are being made to work in other countries. To abandon 
them now would mean to make up our mind to the per- 
petuation of a situation such as that from 1926 to 1933 
in which the industry as a whole not only made no return 
on its investment, but sustained a loss of $130,000,000. 


SHELBY, N. C.—<After approximately a month’s idle- 
ness during bankruptcy and receivership disputes, the 
Byrum Hosiery Mill reopened Monday morning. It is 
being operated by D. W. Royster, Federal receiver, under 
an appointment by United A er ae Judge E. Yates Webb. 
Mr. Royster’s father, Dr. S. S. Royster, built this plant 
and operated it as a hosiery mill for a number of years. 
The mill reported that the women’s hosiery department 
was in operation Monday, employing between 50 and 60 
operatives. It was said that several orders are on hand, 
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How the Converter Sees the Cotton Goods 
Market 


(Continued from Page 16) 

that such a policy cannot be achieved over night, but I 
believe that a program can be worked out whereby indi- 
vidual fabrics can be tested along the lines suggested, 
with a published statement as to which fabrics will be so 
affected and that the result on the individual fabrics will 
give additional courage to extend the program to more 
complete mill operation. 

| believe that the government can help materially in 
such a program. If it is possible of achievement, I would 
like to see the following government co-operation take the 
place of our present government policy: 

First, along the lines again of trying to increase de- 
mand rather than decrease supply, I would like to see 
the government take a positive attitude toward develop- 
ing our export markets. The demand, of course, as you 
know has fallen off tremendously, because of our inabil- 
ity, even under a depreciated currency, to compete in 
foreign markets with our foreign competitors. It seems 
to me that a subsidy of the export market, which would 
enable mills to sell merchandise to foreign customers in 
competition with foreign trade, can be put into effect by 
the government paying an amount on such sales to the 
seller to make up the competitive differential or part of 
it. By allocating a certain amount of money for this 
purpose the government will be achieving two results: 
First, a greater consumption of our cotton fabrics which 
will help to maintain prices in our domestic market, and, 
secondly, the creating of many jobs for employees, who 
will be manufacturing this additional merchandise for 
export consumption. 


Then, I would like to see the government, if possible, 
agree to absorb up to a specified percentage of production 
certain staple fabrics if such surplus is not taken up in 
the spot market. For example: suppose it is decided by 
mills that on a certain standard construction production 
shall only be against contract plus 10 per cent (the 10 
per cent being necessary to establish some available goods 
in excess of contract for season consumption on such sta- 
ple fabrics). And suppose the government should say to 
the mills “If you do this and if you keep your production 
within such limits and if you are not able to dispose of 
the additional 10 per cent at a profitable figure, we will 
take it off your hands at cost plus a specified percentage.” 

I believe the government could properly use part of 
its relief funds for such purpose and with the fabrics that 
it may thus purchase make up and distribute garments 
for the needy. And then I wonder whether it is not also 
possible to say to the government, if the mills do decide 
on some program of production against contract: “Here 
we are taking a gamble in changing our policy this way, 
because we feel it will be for the ultimate benefit of a 
stapler market and we ask your co-operation to this ex- 
tent—if we are unable to give employment to all our 
workers at the beginning of such a policy will you give 
us some money from the Work-Relief Fund so that we 
can put these men to useful work in the neighborhood of 
our mills, either in the construction of homes, betterment 
of conditions, elimination of local grade crossings, etc., so 
that we have not the full responsibility of adding to un- 
employment.” I wonder whether these thoughts are feas- 
ible. To me they seem to be and I offer them to you for 
your consideration. 

The second problem | mentioned was to develop and 
foster style experimentation. I will touch on this only 
briefly, although I feel it is a very important problem. 
By it I mean that there has been too much of an inclina- 
tion in the last few years on the part of mills to make up 
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only those numbers which have been proved successful in 
the market. Very few mills have aggressively set out to 
create and develop new weaves and fabrics. This func- 
tion, of course, is primarily a function of the converter, 
but as a converter I find that we get new ideas in three 
ways. For the most part we try to think up new fabrica- 
tion ourselves and tell the mills what to weave to our 
order, but a good many of our most successful numbers 
have been numbers brought to us as ideas either by 
brokers or by mill men. It seems to me that it is im- 
portant enough for a mill to establish an experimental 
laboratory, if the mill is interested in fancy goods at all, 
and to assign to someone the definite responsibility of 
working out new fabrics and new weaves and then to 
show these weaves to the type of house best qualified to 
promote the type of fabric. This, of course, is already 
being done by some mills, and is one of the things I had 
in mind when I mentioned individualistic merchandisng. 


And it also seems to me that in the higher priced cotton 
fabric field domestic mills have lost out to foreign mills 
because of yardage requirements based on cost of opera- 
tion. We have gotten so in the habit here of figuring 
close on our costs and there is such an obvious disparity 
of costs between short run and larger production, that 
converters have been fearful of going into certain fabrics, 
that they might have normally taken a chance on, had 
their gamble been lessened by a smaller inventory risk. 
It has been possible for us to go into the foreign market 
and to buy of a new fabric as little as a thousand yards 
divided into five different colors in a yarn dyed number 
and as a result this type of fabric has been made almost 
exclusively abroad rather than here. In this connection 
cost is not nearly so important. We would like to have 
mills come to us and say: “We can make two thousand 
yards of such and such a number at so and so” —even if 
the price quoted is considerably more than the same fab- 
ric in a 15,000-yard run, because the element of risk is 
diminished and if the fabric in worthwhile it can demand, 
because of its exclusiveness, a higher mark-up. And in 
this connection the price quoted on these short runs of 
fancies should be figured on a definitely profitable opera- 
tion for the mills. I believe that if some domestic mills 
adopted this policy and segregated a few looms in their 
plant for this type of operation that they would find it 
definitely profitable. 


Problem three that I mentioned was to encourage 
profitable individualism by eliminating destructive imita- 
tion. This is very important and a peculiar thing just 
happened which illustrates much better than an explana- 
tion what I have in mind. Mill No. 1, of definitely high 
calibre, offered to one of our departments a new fabric 
which it had created and our converter in this department 
was definitely impressed and about to place a contract 
on the number. However, within the next two days and 
before the contract was placed Mill No. 2, equally repu- 
table, showed exactly the same finished sample of the 
Same number and offered to make it for a stated price. 
Investigation disclosed that this came about through the 
fact that Mill No. 1 had had a sample piece finished and 
that the finisher, who had achieved a slight stretch in 
finishing it, cut off part of this stretch and being friendly 
with the representative of Mill No. 2 had given him a 
sample suggesting that he thought that was a good fabric. 
This type of operation obviously can ruin a good new 
number before it is marketed. I believe that there have 


been too many instances where mills have been given 
samples of fabrics by converters, which the mill knows 
nothing about and -is asked to quote on. 
thoughts: 


First—That all sample pieces, whether made up for 


offer two 


t 
% 
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the account of the customer or for the mill itself, should 
in some way be marked at both ends indelibly, so that in 
the finishing if any stretch is achieved it will be obliga- 
tory for the finisher to return the entire piece and in 
order to eliminate leakage in this connection. 

Secondly—I recommend that some sort of a bureau be 
created by the mills to determine the origin of a swatch 
that may be given to a mill for quotation. Very often 
such swatches may be foreign in origin or sufficiently 
removed from the immediate market to make it perfectly 
proper for the mill to quote and manufacture such fabric. 
However, equally often the fabric may be an active num- 
ber in a competitor’s line, in which case I feel that a 
reputable mill should not and would not deliberately copy 
and imitate the fabric. I am, of course, talking exclu- 
sively of fancies and not staple constructions. 

We had two instances this year of fabrics brought out 
by large converting units, each individual and exclusive, 
on which considerable yardage was obtained and which 
before the season was half through a small competitor 
had another mill copy. In no case was the competitor in 
a position to order more than about 10,000 yards cf each, 
yet this small yardage was sufficient to break the market 
on- the exclusive fabric. It is important for mills, for 
their own sake, as well as for the sake of their customers, 
to promote individualism and to discourage imitation of 
this kind. 


To sum up, I again mention as the basis for profitable 
operation courage as against fatalistic fear and I trust 
that there may have been in my remarks at least the 
kernel of an idea that you, who are closer to mill opera- 
tion and therefore better qualified to put into effect, may 
think about and consider worthwhile. 

I have definite confidence in the future well-being of 
our industry mainly because of the type of men in it. 
The fact that we were Code No. 1 under the NRA, and 
that our code operations have been pretty generally suc- 
cessful despite handicaps, is to my mind glowing testi- 
mony to the caliber of men directing operations. Also, 
I think it is only right that I pay tribute here to the 
Cotton-Textile Institute who have done a grand job, in 
my opinion, in the promotion of cotton. I think that 
theeir work has definitely been constructive merchandis- 
ing along the right lines. Thank you for your kind invi- 
tation to talk to you. 


Manufacturers Must Perfect Machinery 


Of Distribution 
(Continued from Page 12) 
night before you go to bed you ought to kneel down and 
thank God for the fine retailers of this country. 

Don’t you realize that because there are good stores, 
thousands of them, you can make a worthy article in 
any quantity, because you have ready-made a place in 
which to sell it. 

You ought not to quarrel with, or high-hat us, because 
we are your best friends. We have taken your dumb 
stuff, put romance, art, imagination back of it, surround- 
ed it with beauty, art, attention-compelling display, and 
made it sell. 

I again emphasize that we need to develop a more 
sympathetic understanding between the cotton manufac- 
turer and the retailer. The Cotton-Textile Institute is 
doing a good job in this direction. 

We retailers are depending on you manufacturers, and 
whenever I hear of an unusually brilliant, capable execu- 
tive joining your ranks, I want to say: “Three cheers.” 
In the last analysis we live off your payrolls. 

I have often wondered why you smart manufacturers 
so often get yourselves jockeyed into a position where you 
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have to sell so much of your stuff below cost. I don’t 
know the answer to this, but somebody ought to be bright 
enough to find it. The clothiers have found it; the dress 
manufacturers, the leather goods manufacturers and many 
others. It used to be these groups manufactured mer- 
chandise in great quantities, hoping to sell it; now they 
make it only on order. 

You have perfected your machinery for production, 
and now you must perfect your machinery for distribu- 
tion, and thus, protect your profits. 

Many of you are in the hands of selling agents not in- 
terested in your profits. 

Maybe you won’t believe it, but retailers don’t object 
if you make a profit. Most good stores are not looking 
for bargains. Our own store, Ivey’s in Charlotte, belongs 
to the Cavendish Trading Corporation, a group of 14 
large department stores. Ours is the baby. Our buying 
office in New York does not place first emphasis on secur- 
ing bargains or group purchases, or any sort of special 
prices, if you please, but gives chief emphasis to securing 
the most desirable merchandise on the market at a rea- 
sonable price, and the securing of it before our competi- 
tors have it. 

Doesn’t it seem too bad that after all the years the 
schoolmaster has been abroad in the world, and the tech- 
nicians, economists and experts have been attempting to 
lead us out of the wilderness, we are still, many of us, 
so dumb that we are content to continue to operate our 
plants without much, if any, hope of a profit. 


Industry Needs Less Selling, More 
Merchandising 
(Continued from Page 18) 
of our consuming population. They also embrace the 
maintenance of countless reservoirs of gray, finished and 
fabricated goods throughout the broad extent of all our 
distributing channels. 

The difference between good times and bad in our in- 
dustry depends upon the extent to which these reservoirs 
are kept replenished. Firm and advancing markets 
usually encourage a full measure of purchase wants; de- 
clining prices have the opposite effect. This part of our 
demand is particularly affected by confusion in political 
or economic policies. During recent months, we have 
had the spectacle of a declining volume of sales in the 
primary market in the face of excellent retail business. 
The common market practice, of offering temptation in 
the form of prices below costs, has as usual been in- 
effective in dispelling the fears which provoke the strict- 
est kind of inventory control. 

The mutual confidence and trust, also the complete 
understanding, which must exist between mill executive 
and selling agent is no less vital in the relationships be- 
tween them and their customers. All are responsible 
partners in the business of supplying to the ultimate con- 
sumer the goods he wants, or can be made to want, at a 
fair and reasonable return to all the various elements of 
distribution. 

Cloth production and distribution to the consumer are 
by no means simple or automatic processes, since our 
customers are a series of trades and industries, each hav- 
ing divisions of its own, and for each of which specialized 
services and practices must be used. The simplest move- 
ment of merchandise is that branch in which goods leave 
the mill in a finished condition for sale over the retail 
counters, such as towels, sheets, pillow cases, bedspreads, 
blankets, etc. These goods are either sold to the retail 
outlet direct, or through wholesale channels, except for 
export and domestic distribution through governmental 
channels. 
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The retail merchant is the neck of the bottle for the 
ultimate consumption of our goods, whether sold by the 
primary market in the finished or fabricated state, or as 
raw material for some further course of manufacture. It 
is the proud boast of important retail merchants that 
their chief function is as purchasing agent for consumer 
wants. I would go even further than that, and suggest 
that-on the sales efforts of the retail merchant largely 
depend not only the trends but the volume of consumer 
buying. In no direction can individual and collective 
efforts of selling houses and mills be more productive of 
improved demand for the products of the industry as a 
whole than through superior training of retail personnel 
in the best methods of developing consumer interest and 
acceptance. 


Another division is represented by sales of finished 
cloth to the manufacturers of garments, apparel or other 
articles. These articles reach the retail counter, either 
through the medium of the wholesaler, or from the man- 
ufacturer direct. Still another group consists of unfinish- 
ed goods sold to the converting trades, which in turn 
market the finished cloth through the former mentioned 
channels. A fourth division covers sales to industries in 
which the cloth becomes a component part of another 
product, such as fabrics for shoes, clothing lining, etc. In 
all these outlets for cloth, the initial purchase is less im- 
portant to the mill and selling agent than the resale of 
the new product. 


In recent years, we have developed new ultimate con- 
sumers among our customers who can be dicided into two 
main divisions; one of them purchases unfinished goods 
which are to be destroyed or absorbed in the process of 
manufacture, such as the use of cloth in the industrial 
fields, as, for example, the zinc and aluminum trades. 
The other class of ultimate consumption is the market 
represented by sales to various governmental agencies, 
national, State, municipal, etc. Of late years, | confess 
that the enormous increase in the percentage of our sales 
volume going into consumption through this channel is 
disturbing. It is more than likely to increase. This is 
one market which requires slight sales ingenuity, because 
the entire emphasis is on competitive price for goods 
made in accordance with definite, uniform standards. 


I observe many present today who will probably recall 
that a considerable part of the distribution of cotton tex- 
tiles 25 to 30 years ago was done largely through a few 
nationwide wholesale distributors; some of the most im- 
portant mills in the country at that time distributed a 
good part of their production through such sources, not 
alone to the regular retail and country store trade, which 
was always considered, and is still considered, the proper 
and normal field for wholesale distribution, but during 
the period I have referred to, a few large New York 
wholesale distributors were practically sub-agents for 
some mills and their selling houses, wielding great power 


in the sales policy of those mills, so much so, that in some 


instances | doubt that the responsible officials of those 
mills knew where their product was being used, or for 
what purpose. 


Today’s problems are not the problems of 1890, when 
the average mill could sell the bulk of its product to a 
comparatively few sources, and could furthermore sell the 
bulk of its annual production within a few weeks’ time. 
Now it is absolutely necessary to keep salesmen at work 
in all major markets 365 days in the year. The battle 
for business is more intense. Styles fluctuate too rap- 
idly. There are not enough orders to go around. A 
fabric that has been in large national demand for many 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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(Continued from Page 5) 
workers living in these villages for fuel was 9.2c per room 
per week. 

Mr. Loper found that the present total value of the 
houses and facilities in these 50 villages was $34,203,736. 
From this figure he calculated the wage equivalent of- 
fered to its workers by the typical Southern mill by 
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arriving at the cost to the mill of owning the housing | 


for its workers. 
the operation of the village, Mr. Loper figured 6 per cent 
interest on this valuation and depreciation at an average 
of 2.9 per cent on the depreciable portion of this value. 
On this basis, he found that the net cost to the mill 
per week per worker housed was $1.946 and that the net 


In arriving at the cost to the mill for | 


cost to the mill per week per worker employed in the mill, | 


taking into account those who did not live in these vil- 
lages, was $1.351. 


In other words, to make a fair comparison of the tex- | 


tile wages paid in the South, under the conditions which 


exist there, with the wages paid textile workers in New | 


England, it would be necessary to add.to the Southern 
wage either $1.946 per week or $1.351 per week, as you 
might choose to interpret the figures, as a wage equiva- 
lent. 

This study just made completely disposes of the ques- 
tion, often raised, that the Southern textile mill, with a 
wage differential of $1 per week, has an advantage of its 
Kastern competitor in wage cost. 

However, this is not the whole story. 

Mr. Loper made investigations and studies in eight 
New England mill centers, with the co-operation of real 
estate owners and tenants, to determine the cost to the 
workers for rent, water, lights ,heat, etc., when renting 
from private owners, as is the usual practice there. 

His study disclosed the following facts: 

Average rent per room per week, including water, 


for houses occupied by textile workers $0.639 
Fuel cost per room per week 269 | 
Electric light cost per room per week 130 | 


This makes a total cost to the textile worker in New 
England for rent, water, lights and heat per room per 
week of $1.029. 
brother textile worker in the South of 42.2c per room per 
week—an advantage to the Southern textile worker of 
60.7c per room per week. If the Eastern textile worker 
occupies the average number of rooms occupied by the 
Southern textile worker, namely, 1.86 rooms per worker, 


This compares with the cost to his | 


this figures a difference in cost of $1.129 per worker per | 


week in favor of the Southern textile worker. 

In presenting the results of this study 
taken of the difference in the cost of living in New 
England mill centers and Southern mill villages, save in 
the item of fuel. While it is probably true that the cost 
of groceries and provisions purchased is no greater in 
New England than it is in the South, it is also true that 
the worker in New England must have heavier and more 
expensive clothing. He must also purchase many other 
facilities, such as medical attention, recreation, transpor- 
tation to and from his work when he does not live close 
to the mill, all of which are necessary to his existence, 
where many such facilities are furnished free to the 
Southern textile worker, and where the items of trans- 
portation to and from work is almost entirely eliminated. 


no account 1s 


This study clearly indicates that the Southern textile | 
mill has no advantage of the Eastern textile mill in the | 


matter of wage cost, 


(Continued on Page 46) 


and also demonstrates that the | 
money in the pay envelope of the typical Southern textile | 


| 
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worker is of greater value to him than is the money 
drawn by the New England textile worker in his pay 
ticket. 

Our New England friends are on the wrong track in 
raising this question. 

Their difficulties are not to be found in advantages 
enjoyed by their Southern competitors in the matter of 
wages. 

They are stricken with the same malady that has laid 
low their Southern brethren, with their condition accen- 
tuated by conditions that are purely local, and for which 
no one but themselves are responsible. 


Mitt VILLAGES 


The Southern textile manufacturer has been constantly 
under fire of criticism because of the mill village, which 
is usual where textile mills are found in this section of the 
country. 

This criticism is unfounded and unjust. 

No intelligent person who has been interested enough 
to examine the situation and consider the facts could 
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sal Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Maxwell, A. G., Citizens & 
Southern Nat’l. Bank, Atlanta, Ga.; Mayer, H. G., Charlotte, N. 
C.; Mebane, R. J., American Enka Corp., Enka, N. C.; Miller, 
G. M., Turner Halsey Co., New York City; Miller, J. A., Exposi- 
tion Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga.; Milliken, G. H., Deering, Milli- 
ken & Co., New York City; Milner, I. C., Gate City Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Mitchell, Horrance N., Valvoline Oil Co., Macon, 
Ga.; Mitchell, John J., Jr., Jas. E. Mitchell Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Mitchell, Walter M., Draper Corporation, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Montgomery, V. M., Jr., Gainesville Cotton Mills, Gainesville, 
Ga.; Montgomery, W. S., Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 5. C.; 
Moore, Harvey W., Charlotte, N. C.; Moore, J. A., Edenton 
Cotton Mills, Edenton, N. C.; Moore, R. C., Rhodhiss Mills Co.., 
Rhodhiss, N. C.; Moore, W. K., Crown Cotton Mills, Dalton, 
Ga.; Moorhead, Wm. A., Joanna Mills, Goldville, S. C.; Morgan, 
T. E., Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y.; Morris, D. H., 
Jr., Geneva Cotton Mills, Geneva, Ala.; Morrison, Guy L., Penick 
& Ford, Ltd., Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.; Morrow, Harry, Joseph 
Sykes Bros., Atlanta, Ga.; Mortland, H. G., Cannon Mills, New 
York City; Muller, H. D., L. P. Muller & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Munroe, Sydney P., Cotton-Textile Institute, New York City; 
Myers, A. G., Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 

Neisler, P. M., Neisler Mills, Inc., Kings Mountain, N. C.; 
Newcomb, O. R., Charlotte, N. C.: Newman, D. E., E. 1. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Nichols, Henry J., Otis Co., 
New York City; Nicholson, F., Hubbard Bros. & Co., Greenville, 
S. C.; Nicholson, W. S., Excelsior Mills, Union, S. C.; Norris, 
T. M., Norris Cotton Mills, Greenville, S. C.; Norton, J. J., 
Robert Moore & Co., Seneca, S. C.; North, Frank G., Frank G. 
North, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 


Oliver, E. R., Southern Ry. System, Washington, D. C.; Orr, 
M. P., Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C.; Orvis; Homer W., New 
York City; Osteen, Wm. T., Staley Sales Corp., Greenville, 5. C.; 
Ouzts, Wm. L., Oroes Bros. & Co., Spartanburg, S$. C.; Owen, 
Chas. W., Beacon Mfg. Co., Swannanoa, N. C.; Owen, C. D., Jr., 
Beacon Mfg. Co., Swannanoa, N. C.; Owen, E. B., Beason Mig. 
Co., New York City; Owen, S. C., Beacon Mfg. Co., New York 
City. 

Page, Cary L., J. P. Stevens & Co., New York City; Paine, 
Sidney S., Tabardrey Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Palmer, John 
S., U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., Greenville, S. C.; Patton, Ernest, 
S. C. National Bank, Greenville, S. C.; Pearce, Charles E., Talla- 
poosa Mills, Tallapoosa, Ga.; Pearce, E. F.. Georgia Power Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Pease, J. Norman, Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J.; 
Perrin, W. B., Brandon Corp., Greenville, S. C.; Phetteplace, B. 
S.. Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.; Philip, Robt. 
W.. Cotton, Atlanta, Ga.: Pindyck, Charles, Beacon Mfg. Co.., 
New York City: Pipkin, W. B., Treas., Edna Mills Corp., Reids- 
ville, N. C.; Pitts, R. B., Hermitage Cotton Mills, Camden, S. C.; 
Pitts, L. D., Industrial Cotton Mills. Rock Hill, S. C.; Pohlers, 
Richard, Rosemary, Inc., New York City; Porcher, W. H., Whitin 
Machine Works, Charlotte, N. C.; Porter, James, H., Vice-Pres., 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga.; Pratt, Otto V., National Ring Trav- 
eler Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Pratt, W. B., Joseph Sykes Bros. 
(Am.), Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Radcliffe. O. N.. Carolina Power & Light Co.. Raleigh, N. C.; 
Rakestraw, Fred A., Hyde-Rakestraw Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Ramseur R., Courtenay Mfg. Co., Newry, S. C.; Randolph, Wm. 
H., Staley Sales Corp., Atlanta, Ga.; Rankin, R. G., Duke Power 
Co.. Charlotte. N. C.; Rath. Henry A., Penn Worsted Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Ray, George P., Vice-Pres., Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, New York City; Rees, Ernest, Elk Cotton Mills, 
Favetteville, Tenn.: Reeves, J. B., Dilling Mills Co., Gastonia, N. 
C.: Reid, A. W., Cannon Mills, New York City; Rennie, T. H., 
Avondale Mills, Pell City, Ala.; Richards, T. M.; Richmond, J. 
D. K.. S. Boston, Va.; Rimmer, Walter, H. & B. American Ma- 
chine Co.. Pawtucket, R. I.; Ripley, Harry H., Bankers Trust 
Co.. New York City; Risley, E. E.. Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York Citv: Robert, L. W., Treasury Dept., Washington, D. C.; 
Roberts. Scott, Adelaide Mills, Anniston, Ala.; Robertson, Doug- 
las M.. Trust Co. of Ga., Atlanta, Ga.; Robinson, Jas. D., First 
National Bank, Atlanta, Ga.; Rose, H. W., The Viscose Co., New 
York City; Rudisill, Rex Spinning Co., Cherryville, N. C.; Ruffin, 
W. C., Erwin Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C. 


Sandridge, J. D., E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.; Schenck, John F., Jr., Lily Mills Co., Shelby, N. C.; 
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Schwabach, E. J., E. J. Schwabach & Co., New York City; Scott, 
David C., Henry L. Scott Co., Providence, R. I.; Scott, J. J., 
Scottdale Mills, Scottdale, Ga.; Seidman, David E., Heineman & 
Seidman, New York City; Simister, Walter, Jr., Ralph E. Loper 
Co., Greenville, S. C.; Sirrine, J. E.. Brandon Mills, Greenville, 
5. C.; Sirrine, J. E.. Brandon Mills, Greenville, S. C.; Slack, 
Frank E., Cotton Yarn Merchants Assn., Philadelphia, Pa.; Sloan, 
Geo. A., Cotton-Textile Code Auth., New York City; Sloan, 5S. 
M., Alpine Cotton Mills, Morganton, N. C.: Smith, Bigham, H. 
& B. American Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I.; Smith, E. H., 
Bowling Green Spinning Co., Clover, S. C.; Smith, J. M., Textile 
Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C.; Smith, M. L.. Laurens Cotton Mills, 
Laurens, S. C.; Smith, Yates, Whitney Mig. Co., Whitney, S. C.; 
Smyth, E. A., 3rd, Balfour Mills, Inc., Balfour, N. C.; Spaugh, 
R. A., Jr., Washington Mills Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.; Spencer, 
Jno. H., Barber-Colman Co., Greenville, S. C.; Springs, Elliott, 
Pres., Springs Mills, Lancaster, S. C.; Stall, Earle R.. Woodward, 
Baldwin & Co., Greenville, S. C.; Steere, S. A., Goodyear Clear- 
water Mills, Akron, Ohio; Stepp, J. B., Carolina Power & Light 
Co., Asheville, N. C.; Stevens, R. E., Rocky Mount Mills, Rocky 
Mount, N. C.; Stevens, Robert T., J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., New 
City; Stockton, J. P., Stockton Commission Co., New York City; 
Stone, Ira A., Royal Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Stone, Chas. H., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Strang, James, Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, 
Mass.; Stribling, J. W., Universal Winding Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Sullivan, Robt. W., Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C.; Suther- 
land, J. H., J. P. Stevens & Co., Boston, Mass.; Swallow, Chand- 
ler E., Providence, R. I.; Sweet, Chas. A., Wellington, Sears Co.., 
New York City; Swift, Clifford J., Pres.. Swift Mfg. Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ga.; Swift, E. Kent, Whitin Machine Works, Whitins- 
ville, Mass.; Swift, Edward W., Muscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ga.; Swift, Geo. P.. Muscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga.; Swin- 
ford, E., Macon, Ga.; Symmes, F. W., Union-Buffalo Mills Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Tanner, K. S., Stonecutter Mills, Spindale, N. C.; Taylor, H. L.., 
Beacon Mfg. Co., Swannanoa, N. C.; Terrell, E. A., The Terrell 
Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Thatcher, Alfred H., Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Thornton, J. G., Wil- 
mington Savings & Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C.; Thornton, S. 
W., Hartwell Mills, Hartwell, Ga.; Tilson, Fred O., Mathieson 
Alkali Works, Charlotte, N. C.; Thomas, Landon, Jno. P. King 
Mffi. Co., Augusta, Ga.; Thomas, Mason P., Whitin Machine 
Works, Charlotte, N. C.; Thomason, Lewis W., N. Y. & N. J. 
Lubricant Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Tower, G. N., J. P. Stevens & 
Co., Inc., New York City; Trith, Bllreher, Schell, Longstreth & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Tresdal, E. T., Jr., South Atlantic Steam- 
ship Line, Savannah, Ga.; Tunnell, Spencer, Jr.. Chemical Bank 
& Loan Co., New York City; Turner, Wm. H., Jr., Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga.; Turrell, J. C., Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, 
N. Y.; Twitty, W. F., Treas. Darlington Mfg .Co., Darlington, 
5S. C.; Twitty, Robt. W., Darlington Mfg. Co., Darlington, S. C.; 
Tyler, F. O., Anniston Mfg. Co., Anniston, Ala. 


Upchurch, C. L., Textile Machinery, Athens, Ga. 
Vaughn, Vivian W., Belton Mills, Belton, S. C.; Vereen, W. J.., 


Moultrie Cotton Mills, Moultrie, Ga.; Vincent, Frank B., Vice- 
Pres., Citizens & Sou. Bank of S. C., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Wade, J. L., Greenville, S. C.; Walker, R. H., Pickett Cotton 
Mills, High Point, N. C.; Wallace, D. H., Keever Starch Co., 
Greenville, 5. C.; Wallace, J. W., Issaqueena Mill, Central, .S. 
Walton, Frank L., Catlin-Farish Co., New York City; Wardlaw, 
J. T., Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.; Wassall, Harry W.., 
Cohen, Wachsman Wassall, New York City; Watkins, T. Frank, 
5. C. Cotton Mfrs. Assn., Anderson, S. C.; Wear, P. G., Penick 
& Ford, Ltd., Dallas, Texas; Webb, James, Eno Cotton Mills, 
Hillsboro, N. C.; Webb, Thos. H. Locke Cotton Mills, Concord, 
N. C.; Weifel, Fritz Z.. H. & B. American Machine Co.. Paw- 
tucket, R. I.; Weld, P. B., N. Y. Cotton Exchange, New York 
City; West, Robt. R., Pres., Riverside & Dan River Mills, Dan- 
ville, Va.; Whitaker, John K., Hesslein & Co., Inc.. New York 
City; White, Jno. R., Corn Products Refining Co., Greenville, S. 
C.; Whittier, R. K., Whittier Mills Co., Chattahoochee, Ga.; 
Whittier, 5. B., Whittier Mills Co., Chattahoochee, Ga.; Williams, 
Frank B., West Point, Ga.; Williams, Frank C.. Roanoke Mills 
Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.; Williams, H. L., Swift Mfg Co.., 
Columbus, Ga.; Williamson, J. Walter, Bellwell Cotton Mills, 
Wilmington, N. C.; Willingham, B. E., Jr., Willingham Cotton 
Mills, Macon, Ga.; Wolford, A. S., Cotton Exchange, New York 
City; Woodside, E. F., Woodside & Easley Cotton Mills, Green- 
ville, 5. C.; Woodside, J. D., Woodside Cotton Mills Co., New 
York City; Wright, Geo. M., Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 
S. C.; Wynne, I. E., Universal Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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American Cotton and the World Markets 
(Continued from Page 6) 


barriers behind which each nation tries to make itself self- 
sufficient without regard to progress, international wealth, 
employment of the people, or orderly commerce and 
trade; increased armaments inflicting a heavy burden 
upon the taxpayers of all nations, forcing armament races 
and apparently leading the world to a war the horrors of 
which will be without parallel in the world’s history; 
depreciated currencies further hindering orderly com- 
merce, undermining the financial integrity of nations in 
business and making uncertain not only the present but 
the future. 


It is to this larger problem and its solution that I be- 
lieve far-seeing governments and business men should 
address themselves. Not only is national confidence 
needed but international confidence is likewise a primary 
requisite. So long as the nations of the world pursue a 
policy of ultranationalism with its evil and mischievous 
offspring, so long will there be no sound foundation upon 
which humanity can work its way out of this depression 
into which all mankind is now plunged. 


It will be difficult to bring about world stability, to 
stabilize international currencies, to revive orderly world 
trade, to accomplish some measure of disarmament and 
to banish fear and replace it with confidence and good- 
will, but the longer this attempt is postponed the more 
difficult it will be to re-establish order. Now is the time 
to start before more difficulties are placed in the road. 

The United States of America, not only because of its 
wealth and prestige, but because it is a strong creditor 
and exporting nation of the earth, must lead the way. 
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So long as it takes the position that it is reckless of world 
stability, that it is unmindful of the rush toward the next 
great holocaust, so long as it refuses its leadership, pres- 
ent international conditions will continue unabated. 


We must not lose sight of the fact that your govern- 
ment and mine as a leading creditor and a leading export 
nation, has perhaps a greater stake in world recovery 
than has any other nation. We should not be blinded, 
therefore, by by the temporary benefits which may flow 
from a policy of ultranationalism in the United States 
but in the light of experience we must throw our vision 
down the corridor of time and there chart the course 
which will lead first ourselves and then a reckless world 
to economic security. 


We know already that temporary prosperity, unless it 
is builded on a firm foundation, can be ruinous in the 
long run. The boom days from 1921 to 1929 gave us 
that kind of prosperity with the misery which has come 
to our people since 1929. 


That is the lesson of our recent past. If we have not 
the good sense to profit from this lesson and work for 
slow but solid recovery rather than temporary yet un- 
sound recovery, then we have doomed our land and our 
people to a suffering even greater than that through 
which we are passing. For unless our prosperity is sound 
the higher the rise the greater the fall. 


The future is bright. This is a man-made depression; 
recovery will be man-made. If that recovery is to come 
you and I must work for it, sacrifice for it, and attain it. 
There is nothing fundamentally wrong with the United 
States of America and proper policies will keep its future 
as full of lustre as the providence of God and the wisdom 
of man has kept its past great and secure. 
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Industry Needs Less Selling, More 
Merchandising 
(Continued from Page 35) 


years may be superseded, almost overnight, by another 
fabric, or another product. Constant contact is needed. 

Setting up a selling organization capable of maintain- 
ing proper contact is first of all an expensive undertaking. 
It is, next, a process of consistent growth. Good selling 
organizations cannot be built over night. Men who are 
trained to call on cutters, jobbers, industrial users, chains, 
department stores, are not plucked from the blue sky. It 
is even more difficult to obtain men who have been train- 
ed to contact a broad variety of outlets, as is so fre- 
quently necessary when the products of a given mill or 
mill organization may require distribution into a multi- 
plicity of channels. 

It is safe to say that there are few mills in this country 
with a production sufficiently large and suffciently uni- 
form as to make it worth the mill’s while to set up its 
own direct selling organization. It is true that this can 
perhaps be done where the mills’ products are such that 
they can be sold in the restricted area of the cotton goods 
market circumscribed by what is known as “The Worth 
Street District.” When it is necessary for a mill to 
maintain constant contact all over the country, and per- 
haps in foreign markets as well, it is difficult to devise 
any method of distribution which is at once so efficient 
and so economical as the selling agency setup. 

‘In considering the advantages to the mill of this sys- 
tem of distribution, we cannot afford to overlook the rep- 
utation of the selling organization. That is to say, we 
cannot overlook the strong feeling of confidence which 
the average good selling organization, through years of 
contact, has established in the minds of buyers every- 
where. It is quite possible for a reputable selling organ- 
ization to take the product of an unknown mill and dis- 
tribute that product successfully—not because of any- 
thing the mill may have done, but solely because the 
buyer knows that the selling organization is a reputable 
house, and will back its products to the limit. In other 
words, a good selling organization can get immediate ac- 
ceptance for a mill’s product—immediate acceptance and 
national acceptance. 

Psychologically, the selling agency method of distribu- 
tion is absolutely sound. While it is true that a good 
mill man may, in some instances, be a good merchant, 
the type of mind which is required to run a mill success- 
fully is generally different from the type of mind which 
can go out and merchandise that mill’s production with 
imagination, vision, skill, thoroughness. 

Outside of its labor problems, a mill deals essentially 
with three things: raw material, machinery and money; 
all tangle items, with the exception of labor, can be 
charted in black and white. A selling agent deals in 
other things: buying habits of large users, intangible 
style preferences, personal likes and dislikes of buyers, 
the sensitiveness of markets, the trend away from old 
products to new products, the effect of advertising on 
large masses of the populace, etc. 

All of these things are highly tangible in one sense, 
but they are highly intangible in another. It may be said 
that the ability to know when a sudden buying move- 
ment is only going to last two or three days, instead of 
two or three weeks, is a tangible asset. There are no 
rules by which such things can be learned. The organi- 
zation having the instinct for judging such conditions, 
must possess a knowledge of market psychology, which 
cannot be picked up by studying looms, spindles, raw 
materials and other tangibles pertaining to the physical 
operation of a mill. 
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“Getting back to the actual functions of a selling or- 
ganization which pertain to the study of goods, we come 
to a problem that is infinitely greater than it was years 
ago. Who would have guessed, for instance, that millions 
of yards of fabrics for slacks and suits would be made by 
cotton mills in 1935? Who could have foreseen the many 
changes brought about by the adoption of fully shrunk 
cotton textiles? Who could have predicted 20 years ago 
that color and design would become predominant factors 
in opening up new markets for towels, or that fast color 
printing would largely displaced ginghams with percales. 

Even in the most staple lines, new style ideas are being 
introduced constantly and the selling organization which 
keeps abreast of all trends is indeed undertaking an enor- 
mous service for its mills. Not only is there a different 
technique involved in selling goods as soon as style enters 
the picture, but the time element involved is much short- 
er. Buyers simply do not place long-term commitments 
on style merchandise. 

“They cannot afford to take such risks; and so a styled 
product must not only be put on the market but an or- 
ganization that understands how to merchandise style, 
but it must be kept on the market by constant selling 
and reselling as long as the style trend remains active. 
It has been said that hundreds of the best styles ever 
developed never were placed before the trade. Hundreds 
of styles that might have been taken up by retailers at 
once, never have gotten past the cutters or converters. 
Other styles that would probably have made a huge suc- 
cess with the consumers have never gotten past the retail 
buyer into the store. 

While this styling problem is, of course, still with us, 
it is not nearly so serious a problem with most mills as it 
used to be. This is because a styling technique has been 
developed by selling organizations who are always study- 
ing actual style trends and make it their business to pro- 
duce what's wanted. 

The publication of 1934 mill figures indicate some 
staggering losses for the year. I believe in some instances 
these losses are in part due to untimely, selfish and un- 
wise merchandising, evidenced by desire to sell, forcing 
sales regardles sof demand or whether time was oppor- 
tune. 

Having firmly in mind the positive need for the cor- 
rection of trade evils, I suggest there should be frequent 
meetings and closer contact between groups organized 
within the Selling House Association (The Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York), to which meet- 
ings all interested mills should be invited. This would 
bring existing and current merchandising conditions offi- 
cially, concretely and immediately to the attention of the 
responsible officials of both the mills and selling agencies. 
These meetings should be held periodically, and in addi- 
tion to the selling agents, should be attended by the re- 
sponsible mill officials, and not left entirely to the mar- 
keting end. 

Through such group meetings, much could be done to 
correct present-day primary market problems, without 
any occasion to interfere with or guide price structures, 
but through statistics gathered by the Cotton Textile In- 
stitute or the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants. 
much could be accomplished for the benefit of the mills 
and the market generally, including our customers. 

“Of course, we must not overlook the fact that special 
circumstances, burdensome stocks, and other unusual 
conditions frequently necessitate and demand relief, but 
we must also recognize the fact that pressure to sell not 
only depresses the price of the particular product, but 
also disturbs the price basis on competitive items, thereby 
completing a vicous circles. 
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South Carolina Mill 
Men Hold Meeting 


Greenville, S. C. The executive 
committee of the South Carolina Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association met 
in Greenville at the week-end and 
transacted routine matters but did 
not take action on any of the contro- 
versial matters now worrying the in- 
dustry, according to a Statement is- 
sued by William P. Jacobs, secretary. 

Some members of the print cloth 
group also attended the meeting. 
About thirty-five manufacturers were 
present. S. M. Beattie of Greenville, 
president, presided. ‘The committee 
indorsed: and pledged co-operation to 
the board for development of external 
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trade in South Carolina, headed by 
Gov. Olin D. Johnston. 

Reports were heard from the com- 
mittees on traffic, power rates and 
policies. The auditing committee re- 
ported and the financing of the work 
of the association for the year was 
arranged. The committee considered 
the work of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Southern In- 
dustrial Conference and the National 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

The executive committee decided 
to continue the usual contribution to 
finance the prizes for the five-acre 
cotton contests under the direction of 
Clemson College. The association has 
been financing this effort for years. 
Clemson College reported excellent 
progress in the improvement of the 
staple of cotton in South Carolina as 
a result of the five-acre contests. 


Georgia Cotton Mills Pay 
$28,435,692 Process Taxes 


Atlanta, Ga.—According to records 
in the office of W. E. Page, Collector 
of Internal Revenue for Georgia, 
Georgia textile mills have paid cotton 
processing taxes totalling $28,435,- 
692 since August 20, 1933, through 
March of 1935 Spinners of cotton 
fabricated into textile products pay a 
processing tax of 4.5c per pound 
cotton used. The tax is incurred 
when the bale is broken, but is not 
paid to the Government until 60 days 
later. It was stated at the office of 
Collector Page that Georgia spinners 
have uniformly co-operated with the 
Government in paying the processing 
tax, so that 99.73 per cent of the total 
tax assessed has actually been col- 
lected. 


Activity of Cotton 
Spindles in March 


Washington. —- According to pre- 
liminary figures just issued by the 
Census Bureau, 30,779,586 cotton 
spinning spindles were in plate in the 
United States on March 3lst, of 
which 24,571,314 were operated at 
some time during the month, com- 
pared with 24,925,168 for February, 
and 26,525,454 for March, 1934. 

Computed on this basis, the cotton 
spindles in the United States were 
operated during March, 1935, at 92.9 
per cent capacity. This percentage 
compares with 100.2 for February; 
102.6 for January; 87.1 for Decem- 
ber; 94.0 for November; 97.1 for 


October, and 102.7 for March, 1934. 

The average number of active spin- 
dle hours per spindle in place for the 
month was 216. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
iSOUTHERN COTTON GOODS. 


Deering, Milliken & Lo. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


499 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 

66-68 Worth St. New York 


| CURRAN & BARRY | 
820 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DomeEsSTIC Export 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & CO. 


10-12 Teomas Sr. New Yor«k 


| 


QUICK RESULTS 
Use 


Bulletin Want Ads_ 


Read Every Week All Over the Textile South | 


Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Cotton goods markets were somewhat 
more active last week. Very good sales of gray goods 
were made. Prices were higher and firmer as a result of 
the better cotton market. Buyers who have been post- 
poning covering for some time past showed more interest 
and are expected to be more active soon. Supplies of 
finished goods are not regarded as sufficient and this fact 
is expected to lead to better covering on unlnished lines. 

Print cloth activity was not particularly broad, yet 
most houses booked small to medium sized contracts. 
Orders placed included a number for 39-inch 80 squares 
at 87@c, the style being held for 9c by a number and firm 
at that level for May-June. Covering on 38-inch 68x72s 
went through at 7'c, nearly all mills beginning to hold 
the style for 744c. The 38-inch 64x60s sold at in 
a limited way, some resale lots being picked up at 1-16c 
less. The tight market on 38'%4-inch 60x48s was 55«c, 
sales on which were usually for from one to a few bales. 

Carded broadcloth covering was largely confined to 
80x60s, several fair sized blocks being sold at 7c, the 
ability to shade the price by 1-l6c having gone during 
the day. Some sales of 100x60s went through at 83¢c 
and the 112x60s quoted at 9%ec and otherwise 9c. 
Carded 136x60s were reported available at 1034c. 

Activity in the fine gray cloth market was reported 
light and most quotations remained nominally unchang- 
ed. Buyers were more largely interesting themselves in 
the purchase of rayon constructions and in this quarter 
a few previously neglected cloths came into greater 
prominence in sales. Buyers would have bought far 
more heavily than they did were their finished goods 
business more active and prices at more encouraging lev- 
els. Lacking this condition in their own affairs they pre- 
ferred to stagger their gray cloth purchases until they 
get out from under with present printed and woven wash 
goods. 


Orders for additional quantities of 128x68s and 136x 
60s combed broadcloth were placed at 115¢c, the more 
frequent holding level being Icc and on 44x76s continued 
efforts to do 13c were reported to be without result. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 4 13-16 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s __ | 25 4 13-16 
Gray goods, 38™%4-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s ‘ 

Brown sheetings, 3-yard 

Brown sheetings, standard 9% 
Tickings, 8-ounce _. 17% 

Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60... 


Staple ginghams 


| J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc 


Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philatelphia, Pa.—A moderate amount of business was 
done in cotton yarns last week. Some spinners reported 
that their sales showed improvement. The total volume 
was described as fair. Demand was not broad and the 
bulk of the buying was made up of small and medium 
sized orders. Prices were generally firmer and in some 
instances higher and the higher cotton market was a sup- 
porting factor. 

The fight on the processing tax and uncertainty over 
other developments in Washington, particularly the re- 
newal of NRA in some revised form was generally 
thought to be responsible for further delay in trading. It 
is believed here that the seasonal buying which is past 
doe should develop much more actively within a short 
time. 

Rates on carded yarns show a firming tendency. Spin- 
ners are encountering a higher actual price situation for 
the cotton grades they require. The futures market ap- 
parently is not at the moment an accurate barometer of 
cotton values from the angle of the buyer. This, how- 
ever, tends to potential firmness which, as opportunity 
affords, may be expected to lift yarn prices. 

Combed spinners state that there is little indication of 
a serious decline in their volume, which has been good 
for several months. While some of them have not been 
booking new orders at as high as a rate as a month ago, 
they all state shipments on running contracts have held 
up well. 

Deliveries to mercerizers have declined somewhat but 
other trades have taken up this slack. Mercerizers have 
passed the seasonal peak in shipments, but consumption 
of single combed by knitters, including dyed for women’s 
underwear, has been large. Combed yarns are firmer, 
spinners endeavoring to get higher prices, but the market 
is slow to advance. 

The average order called for quantities from 5,000 to 
25,000 pounds for spot and nearby deliveries. In some 
few instances deliveries are to run through the nevt three 
to six months. A number of mills are delayed in com- 
pleting deliveries since they are short of the needed staple 
and cannot pick up sufficient quantities to make up the 
yarn counts owing customers. 


Southern Single Warps 32%-.. 
27% 40s ex 42 -43 
Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 

26%-__ Carpet Yarns 
Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
37%-__ and 4-ply 23 -24% 
20s oC. Colored strips, 8s, 3 
26a and 4-ply 25 -_. 
308 33%-34 White carpets, 8s, 3 
268 37% -_ and 4-ply 6 

Southern Two-Ply Chain 4 4-ply 

Warps 10s, 2, 8 and 4-ply___24%- 
26%-_. 12s, 2-ply 
12s 27%-_. 20s, 2-ply 28% -29 
lés _. 28% - 80s, 2-ply 83-33% 
208s 29% - Southern Frame Cones 
30s 34 -34% 12s 26%-.. 
35 14s 27 +... 
40s 40 -41 16s 27% - 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins 18s 28 Ce. 

26%- 20s 28%- 
27% -.. 24s 30%-. 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 


improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


IF ITS PAPER 
Send Lbs Your. Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, SC. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversi 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. | 


CAMASOLVE 


Sodium Hexametaphosphate 


: The New Commercial Chemical for use in scouring, | 


Economical and efficient. 
Textile Soaps and Chemicals | 


bleaching and dyeing. 


; Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Address of President W. D. Anderson 
(Continued from Page 39) 


reach such a conclusion. No one save a mush-head or 
one whose mind was closed to the facts would be willing 
to continue these attacks. 

The facts are plain and simple. 

The Southern textile plant is usually built outside the 
limits of any municipality and frequently at some dis- 
tance from any city, town or village. The reason for 
this is so apparent that it is not worth while to discuss it. 
The mill corporation, therefore, owns all the property in 
and around the mill village and is responsible for the 
payment of all taxes or other revenues raised for the 
maintenance of the village and of the community. 

No city or town today considers itself worthy of the 
name unless it provides its citizens, out of tax money 
levied on the property in the municipality, such facilities 
as schools, hospitalization, public health service, free 
medical clinics, public nursing, playgrounds with trained 
directors, free dental clinics, free examination of eyes and 
throats of school children, sanitary sewerage, garbage 
collection and disposal, and all of those things that today 
are considered necessary in any well run municipality. 
As stated, all of these facilities are paid for out of taxes 
levied on the property of the citizens. The mill owner 
who has the interest of his workers at heart attempts to 
provide similar facilities for those who live in the mill 
village, and frequently does a beter job than is done in 
the average municipality. Since he owns all the property, 
it is proper that he should pay for the maintenance of 
these facilities. In fact, if the mill corporation, owning 
the village, does not provide these facilities for the citi- 
zens of the village, the community benefits enjoyed by 
other citizens will not be within their reach. No right 
thinking person would dare say that because a family 
lives in a mill village they are not entitled to the same 
advantages that are enjoyed by the citizens of other 
communities. 

If it is paternalistic and feudalistic for the mill owner 
to provide these facilities for those living in the mill vil- 
lage, then it is equally paternalistic and feudalistic for 
other municipalities to provide these facilities for its citi- 
zens out of tax money. 

POISONED OPINION 

The poison in the wells of the public opinion that has 
been distilled by the Department of Agriculture in con- 
nection with the subject of the processing taxes has se- 
riously affected the cotton textile industry. 

The distinguished gentleman who presides over this 
department of our government has frequently published 
weird figures as to the effect of the processing tax on the 
cost of finished garments made of cotton and is con- 
stantly making statements that betray a complete lack 
of knowledge of the actual facts, as well as of ordinary 
commercial practices in the distribution of merchandise. 
The figures he gives out as to what the processing tax on 
cotton adds to the price of a dress, of a work shirt, or of 
a suit of overalls would be amusing if it were not true 
that statements from such high official sources are ac- 
cepted as the truth by those who are not informed. 

If he believes the statements emanating from his de- 
partments as to the minute increase in the cost of fin- 
ished textiles and of garments made of textiles which 
results from the processing tax on cotton, why should he 
have been in such a great hurry to remove the compen- 
sating tax on jute burlap going into the bags used for 
sacking the potatoes and grain of his Western friends? 

Probably he justifes his refusal to levy a compensat- 
ing tax on rayon on this same ground. A long investi- 
gation was held with reference to rayon and the gossip 
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around Washington is that the investigation developed 
the fact that the growing use and consumption of rayon 
in this country did constitute a menace to cotton and that 
a figure of approximately 5c per pound was indicated as 
a reasonable compensating tax on this fibre. Yet, almost 
two years have passed and nothing has been done about 
it. Meantime, the use of rayon in competition with cotton 
has grown and even mills heretofore engaged in producing 
cotton fabrics have increased their production of rayon 
fabrics and decreased their production of cotton fabrics, 
to say nothing of the great improvement in business that 
has been enjoyed by those whose business is solely the 
manufacture of fabrics from synthetic fibres. 

A similar query might be raised with reference to the 
failure of the Department of Agriculture to levy compen- 
sating taxes on other fibres that are competing with cot- 
ton and reducing its manufacture and consumption. 

Mr. Wallace is now showing great concern for fear the 
cotton farmers of the South will learn the truth with ref- 
erence to the effect of the processing tax on the consump- 
tion of cotton in this country, and his agents throughout 
the South are busily engaged in attempting to pack far- 
mers’ meetings with picked men who are either on the 
payrolls of the department or else are subservient to their 
wishes, and are struggling mightily to secure resolutions 
from these meetings of farmers endorsing the policies of 
the triple “A,” and urging the continuance of the process- 
ing tax on cotton. He has even made a personal trip to 
the South recently in order to try and stem the tide of 
revolt that is rising throughout the South. 


I think the truth of the matter is that Mr. Wallace 
and his associates have little interest in, or sympathy 
with the Southern cotton farmer, and still less for the 
Southern cotton manufacturer. His greatest interest 
appears to be to collect as much money, as easily as he 
can, so that he may bolster, with its generous. distribu- 
tion, the support which his tottering empire so badly 
needs. 

If he is playing politics for the Administration, prob- 
ably the fact that the South is already im the bag, by 
tradition and inheritance, and the great West is not yet 
in the bag, may have something to do with his attitude 
concerning the welfare of this section. 

He seems to take a special delight in harrying the 
textile industry and in seeking to hold it up to the scorn 
of the public and to create public prejudice against us, 
merely because we have centured to question the eco- 
nomics involved in the processing taxes and have sought 
to show that the processing tax on cotton places an undue 
burden on the cotton farmer, the cotton manufacturer, 
and the consumer of cotton goods. 

He evidently thinks that we are children to be fright- 
ened from a discussion of an important matter affecting 
our business, since he threatened recently to increase the 
processing tax on cotton. 

I hardly know what to say about Mr. Wallace. I do 
not want to be unjust or unkind to him, as I am informed 
that he is a Christian gentleman. 

However, what he is doing, the attitude he is taking, 
and the program he is urging are all seriously injuring 
the textile industry and accelerating its destruction at a 
time when we are laboring under serious difficulties and 
are encroaching on our reserves and capital in order te 
keep going. Most of us have our life’s accumulations 
invested in this industry and the law of self-preservation 
demands that we speak our convictions. 

Mr. Wallace ought to resign his post, take Professor 
Tugwell with him, and start a farm paper somewhere. 
This would enable him to preach to his heart’s content 
and would afford an opportunity for Professor Tugwell to 
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exploit his dreams of applying Russian Collectivism to 
this country. 

Divorced from influential political position, neither of 
these men would command very much attention and could 
do no serious harm to the country. 

With the talent and capacity that is available in this 
country, we should not have two men at the head of a 
great department like this, neither of whom has practical 
experience or appears to possess common sense. 

We need a big strong man, with plenty of horse sense, 
in charge of a department that is spending as much 
money as the Agricultural Department is spending today 
and which has such a tight grip on the destinies of the 
American farmer as that department has under existing 
laws. By “horse sense’ I mean the type of sense that a 
horse is supposed to have and which a jackass hasn't got. 

Our industry is not objecting to payments to the far- 
mer in such amounts as are needed to make his situation 
equal with that of other citizens in this country. Our 
contention is that in raising the money for these benefits 
by levying them on the processing of cotton, wheat, corn 
and hogs, a gigantic sales tax of from 15 per cent to 25 
per cent is being levied on the meat, bread and clothes of 
the people. This is an unreasonable levy on the necessi- 
ties of life and the base of the tax should be broadened. 
This is the contention of the textile industry with respect 
to the processing tax on cotton, and it is because of our 
petition for its removal that Mr. Wallace has vented his 
spleen on us. 

However, I will not fish up that stream any further. 

Exports GONE 

[ must call attention to what has happened to the 
textile industry in respect to exports of textiles:and the 
rising tide of imports. 

The adoption of the Textile Code, with the consequent 
high cost of producing textiles in this country, the highest 
cost in the world today, the doom of our export trade on 
finished textiles was sounded. Others have ably called 
attention to this situation and I will not take the time 
here to discuss it. 

However, being remitted to domestic trade for the dis- 
position of the output of our mills, we did vainly imagine 
that our own market would be protected and left to us. 

The worst competition we are getting from abroad 
comes from Japan, who would not for a moment, if the 
positions were reversed, stand for what we are compla- 
cently putting up with. 

The tide of imports of textiles from Japan is just rising. 
They are just getting under way with their program, and 
it looks as though we may be overwhelmed. The most 
disturbing factor, however, is not the quantity of goods 
they are sending in, but the prices at which they are 
offering these goods—prices that are far below anything 
domestic manufacturers can make. 

The reason for these prices is easy to find. Figures as 
to wages paid in textile mills in Japan have been recently 
furnished me by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and indicate that the wages of spinners and 
weavers in Japanese mills are approximately 20c per day 
in American money. These wages compare with our 
minimum wage of 30c per hour. And, it might be said 
in passing that the Japanese spinner does not have to pay 
Mr. Wallace’s processing tax; neither must he limit his 
hours of work as we do in this country. 

As I reached this point in the preparation of this ad- 
dress, | awoke to the fact that | had been painting 4 
gloomy picture. 

My friends, I see little use for us to kid ourselves. 

We are facving a dangerous situation. 

I am afraid that cotton, practically our only export 
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crop, has received a mortal wound. Our export trade on 
finished manufactures is in the throes of death. The ris- 
ing tide of imports of finished goods from countries with 
lower wages and longer shop hours is threatening to over- 
whelm us. The cost of living is mounting, and we are 
attempting to catch up with it by giving away money 
wrung from the people in taxes. 

The national debt has reached the gigantic total of 
nearly 29 billions of dollars and, probably before the 
present program of spending is completed, will approxi- 
mate 40 billions, counting our contingent liabilities, 
which are usually not mentioned. 

If you add to this the bonded debt of the various po- 
litical sub-divisions in our country, the total will run well 
toward 60 billions of dollars. We are rapidly selling 
posterity into a species of slavery that the Children of 
Israel knew not of. 

It is estimated that there are now over 25 million 
people living directly off the money of the taxpayers of 
this country, counting government employees, army and 
navy. This is almost one person in five who is being fed 
at the public expense. 

No right thinking man objects to helping the needy at 
any time, but the situation presented by these figures 
possesses grave potential dangers for our nation. The 
bodies of these people may be fattening, but I am afraid 
that their souls are shriveling. The majority of these are 
being taught to disregard and to evade the most funda- 
mental obligations of life. Montesquieu observed that 
‘A man is not poor because he has nothing, but because 
he doesn’t work.” 

As I see it, the only hope of sadvation for our country 
is to be found in the manhood of its citizens and business 
men. 

I am willing to stake my last dollar on the integrity of 
this manhood and its capacity to’survive and save. 

It is recorded that in ancient days a chasm yawned in 
the Roman Forum. The augurs were consulted and 
stated that to close it would require the sacrifice of that 
which was dearest to Rome. The citizens poured in the 
products of their farms, their wealth and their jewels, but 
still the chasm yawned. One day a noble Roman youth, 
Curtius by name, as he stood beside this chasm, exclaim- 
ed, “Oh, Romans, what is dearer to Rome than Rome’s 
manhood,” and into the chasm he plunged. The chasm 
closed. 

If the story of this legend is to be repeated in America, 
I do not fear a lack of willingness to sacrifice. Indeed, 
such sacrifices are already occurring and it is quite likely 
that more will be needed to appease the maw of the 
monster that yawns in America today. 

The reports from Washington indicate that another 
attempt to prime the pump is to be made with 4 billion 
800 millions of dollars. 

I hope it “catches” this time. , 

If it doesn’t, God help us. 


Equipment For Sale _ |! 


| Chances are you'll find a buyer through a 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 5S. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mgr.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala.. Webb Crawiord Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bidg., William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn.., 
Tennessee Electric Power Bidg., D. S. Kerr, Mgr.; Cincinnati, O., 
First National Bark Bidg.. W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., Santa 
Fe Bidg., E. W. Burbank, Mer.: Houston, Tex., Shell Bidg., K. P. 
Ribble, Mer.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Blidg., F. W. Stevens, 
Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bldg.. C. L. Crosby, Mer.; St 
Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. Orth, Mgr.; San An- 
tonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bldg., Earl R. Hury, Mer.; 
Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, Mer.; Tulsa, 
Okla., 18 North Guthrie St.. D. M. McCargar, Mer.; Washington; 
D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. I. Frank W. 
Johnson, Sou. Mgr., Box 1268, Charlotte; N. C. Sou. Reps., Rob- 
ert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, Box 1953, 
Atlanta, Ga.; P. Dupree Johnson, Box 2197, Atlanta, Ga.; W. 
Chester Cobb, 408 Randall St., Greenville, S. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO., Atlanta, Ga., T. C. Perkins, Pres. and 
Treas.; Howard R. Cook, Vice-Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Sec.; Geo. B. 
Snow, Rep. Carolinas and Virginia; William C. Perkins, Rep. 
Georgia and Alabama. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. and 
Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va., W. T. 
Smith, P. O. Box 349, Greenville, S. C. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CoO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Office, 419 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred Sails. 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., 145 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, S. C. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, §. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 240, Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. 


Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.; R. C. Young, Jeffer- 
son Apts., Charlotte, N. C. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Blidg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Single- 
ton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C.; J. Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

BROWN & CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, Hills- 
boro, N. C. 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 


_ Offices, 519 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Offices, Clinton Sales Co., 
Greenville, S. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Rep.; Atlanta Office, 223 
Spring St. S. W., Box 466, Luther Knowles, Jr., Sou. Rep.; Char- 
lotte, N. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


COMMERCIAL FABRICS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Sou. Office, Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer., S. Bfl Alexander. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 

DETROIT STOKER CO., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Dist. Rep., Wm. 
W. Moore, Charlotte Electric Repair Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C. 
Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; M. C. Gunn, 
Box 215, Lynchburg, Va. 


DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H 
Draper, Jr. 

DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L., Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Mer.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Mer.; E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mer.—Teachnical. Sou. Warehouses, 302 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. Constable, W. R. Ivey, 
Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. Hunt, 1031 Jefferson 
Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, 
Jr., 715 Providence Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, 
Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. C.; J]. M. Howard, 135 S. Spring St., 
Concord, N. C.; W. F. Crayton, Dimon Court Apt., Columbus, 
Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 

EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CoO., Elmira, N. Y. Sou. Rep., 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1551, Charlotte, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 

ENGINEERING SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Bide. Charlotte 
N. C. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave. New York 


_ City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 


B. A. Stigen, Mgr. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. ¥Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. FE. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Coles, Mer.: Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist, Mer.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O’Hara, Mers.: Oklahoma City, Okla., F. D. 
Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices, Birmingham, 
Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn.. W. O. McKinney, 
Mer.: Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. 
Cox, Mer.: Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.; Memphis, Tenn., 
G. O. McFarlane, Mer.;: Nashville, Tenn., |. H. Barksdale, Mer.; 
New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, Va., J]. W. Hick- 
lin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mer.; Sou. Service Shops, 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, Tex. W. F. Kaston, 
Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener and Earle Mauldin, 187 Spring St., 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC., THE, Akron, O. 
Sou. Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
P. B. Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
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Birmingham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr.. Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts, Knoxville, Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway, Louisville, 
Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; J. C. 
Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St.. Chariotte, N. ¢ 

GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
D. A. Ahlstrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 S. 1ith St., St. Louis, Mo.; 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Roger W. 
Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive. Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, Graton 
& Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: Alabama 
Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; McGowin-Lyons 
Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 Woodside 
Bidg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Charies- 
ton, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, Fla.: Cameron & 
Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Tampa, Fila.; 
Smith-Courtney Co.. Richmond, Va.; Taylor-Parker, Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va.: Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; Columbus Iron 
Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.; Dallas 
Belting Co., Dallas. Tex.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas. Tex.: Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Keith-Simmons Co., Nashville. 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co.. 
Helena, Ark.; Southern Supply Co., Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton 
& Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Or- 
leans, La. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro. N. C., Geo. 
A. McFetters. Mer. Sales Rep., Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 2-3034, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP... 1440 Broadway. New York Citv 
Sou. Reps.. Samuel Lehrer. Box 234, Spartanburg. S. C.;: O. T. 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CoO., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou 
Office. 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldzc.. At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt., Rockingham, N. C., Fred Dickinson 


HERCULES POWDER CO... Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CoO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep.. Car- 
olina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO.. E. F.. 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sow. Sales Mer.. W. H. Brinklev. 1410 First National Bank 
Bidge.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps.. Walter Andrews. 1306 Court 
Square Bide., Baltimore. Md.: C. L. Elgert. 1306 Court Square 
Bide.. Baltimore. Md.: C. B. Kinney. 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg.. Charlotte. N C.: D. O. Wylie. 1410 First National Bank 
Bldc.. Charlotte. N. C.: T. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45. 
Atlanta. Ga.: James A. Brittain. 722 27th Place. South. Birming- 
ham. Ala.: 7. W. Byrnes. 333 St. Charles St.. New Orlenas. La.: 
B. E. Dodd. 333 St. Charles St.. New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO.. 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor. P. O. Box 504, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO.. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant. 244 Forsvth St.. S. W.. Atlanta, Ga.. Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Reps.. M. Terryberry, 203 EXmbassy Apts... 1618 Harvard 
St.. Washineton, D. C.: Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.. J 
H. Mason. P. O. Box 897, Greensboro. N. C.: Bruce Griffin. 112% 
Flizaheth Ave.. Charlotte. N. C.: W. L. Jackson, 920 Provident 
Bide.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


TACOBS MFG. CO.. E. H.. Danielson. Conn. Sou. Rep.. W 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.. 
S. B. Henderson. Greer. S. C.: Sou. Distributors. Odell Mill Supplv 
Co., Greenshoro. N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. and Charlotte 
Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia 
N. C.: Shelby Supply Co.. Shelbv. N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co.. An. 
derson. S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford. Snartanbure. S. C.: Tn 
dustrial Supplv Co.. Clinton. S. C.: Carolina Sunplv Co.. Green 
ville. S. C.: Southern Belting Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville Textile 
Mill Supplv Co.. Greenville. S. C.. and Atlanta. Ga.: Youne & 
Vann Supply Co.. Birmincham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co.. Louis- 
ville. Kv 


TOHNSON. CHAS. B.. Paterson. N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co.. Charlotte. N. C. 

KEFVER STARCH CO.. Columbus. O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wond- 
side Ride.. Greenville. S. C.. Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Act. Sou 
Warehouses. Greenville. S. C.. Charlotte. N. C., Burlington. N. C 
Sou. Rep.. Claude B. Tler. P. O. Box 1383. Greenville. S. C.: Luke 
T. Castile, 515 N. Church St.. Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace. 
3931 Clairmont Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant. 1116 Murphy Ave.. S.W., I. H. Barbee, 
Mer.; Baltimore, 913 Lexington Bldg., H. D. Alexander; Dallas 
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Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mer.; New Or- 
leans, 614 S. Peters St. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS- 
MANHATTAN, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mig. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, Cran- 
dall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, Long-Lewis Hdw. 
Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley Co.., 
Miamm; Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. H. Watson 
(Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, D. DeTre- 
ville (Special Agent.) Kentucky—<Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.; 
Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, Graft-Pelle Co 
North Carolina—Asheville, T. S. Morrison & Co., Charlotte, Char- 
lotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply Co.; Elizabeth City. 
Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.; Fayetteville, Huske 
Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; Hich Point, Kester Ma- 
chinery Co.. and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenoir. Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: 
Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh, Dillon Supply Co.; Wil- 
mington, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby, Shelby Supply Co.: 
Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery So. South Carolina—Anderson. 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton. 
Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.:;: Green- 
ville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; Spar 
tanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee—Chattanooga, Chat- 
tanooga Belting & Supply Co.: Johnson City, Summers Hdw. Co.: 
Knoxville, W. J]. Savage Co.: Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. Sales- 
men-——-E. H. Olney. 101 Gertrude St.. Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville. 
Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr.. 1031 N. 30th St., Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. 
Nabers, 2519 27th Place S., Birmingham, Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 
1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, N. C. 

MAXWELL BROS.., Inc.. 2300 S. Morgan St.. Chicago, Ill. Sou 
Reps., C. R. Miller. Sr.. and C. R. Miller, JTr.. Macon, Ga.: C. B 


Ashbrook and H. Ellis, Jasper, Fla. Sou. Offices and Plants at 
Macon and Jasper. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps.. 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 E. Bidv.. Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Small, 79v 
Argonne Ave.. N. E.. Atlanta. Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga. Tenn 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St.. 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W.- First St.. 
Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


NEUMANN & CO., R., Hoboken, N. J. Direct Factory Rep., 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C. 


NEW DEPARTURE BEARING CO., Bristol, Conn. Sou. Rep., 
E. W. Potter, 913 First Nat. Bk. Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sou. Rep.. D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 


N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave... New York 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave.. Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist Mgr. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C., 
Spartanburg, S. C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga. Greenville. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 


ONYX OTL & CHEMICAL CO.. Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Kiumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

GUSTAVO PRESTON CO., 113 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 453, Charlotte, N. C.; John P. 
Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 

RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, 88 Forsyth 
St., S.\W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. R. Mitchell, Mer.; Reps., J. W. Mitch- 
ell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.; L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W. Sth ’St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; A. S. Jay, 329 West Point St., Roanoke, 
Ala. 

ROHM & HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., P. H. Del 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Megr.; 
Greenville, S. C. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Harold P. Goller, Greenville, S. C. Francis P. Boyer, Lowell; Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Reps., 
E. H. Steger, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olmey, 158 
E. Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main 5St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason 5St.., 
Norfolk, Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; John 
Limbach, 233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Cum 
mins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, 
Spartanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 

SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
tina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1002 Haitemore Bidg.. Baltimore. Md Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Express Lines. Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St. 
Norfolk, Va. 

SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. 
Rep., Eugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, 5S. C. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 

SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 

SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 

STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur, Til. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mner. 


Sou. 


Representatives, Geo. A. Dean, Spartanburg, S. C.; S. Leroy 
Smith, Charlotte, N. C.: J. A. Harris, Birmincham. Ala.; R. R. 


Berry, Atlanta, Ga.: W. T. Osteen, Greenville, S. C. 


STANLEY WORKS. THE. New Britain. Conn. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse. 552 Murphy Ave. S. W., Atlanta. Ga.. H. C. Jones. 
Mer.: Sou. Rep.. Horace E. Black. P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO.. 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia. Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave.. Greenville, 
S. C., H. E. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga.: H. Raiford Gaffney, 722-723 
Forsyth Bldg.; Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL & CO.. Inc.. 285 Madison Ave.. New York City. 
Sou. Office. Johnston Bide.. Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin. Mer 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO.. 101 Lindsev St.. Fall 
River. Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Greenville, 
Ss. C. 

STEWART IRON WORKS. Cincinnati. 0. Sales Reps.. Jasper 
C. Hutto. Box 43. Greensboro. N. C.: Peterson-Stewart Fence 
Construction Co.. 241 Liberty St.. Spartanbure. S.C. 


STONE. CHAS. H., Stone Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 

THE TEXAS CO., New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga 
houses in all principal cities. 
low, W 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., Kenneth A. Durham, 1112 Commercial Natitonal Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. 1. 
Sou. Office. Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S$. C. E. 
]. Eaddv, Sec. and Treas. 


U. S. BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester. N. H. Sou 
Plants, Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Div.); Greenville, S. C.; Johnson 
City, Tenn. Sou. Reps., L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monticello, 
Ga. 

UNTVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou 
Factory Reps., J]. S. Palmer, Box 433, Anderson, §. C.: L. K Pal- 
mer, 116 S. 13th St., Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Hardy, 618 S. Men- 
denhall St., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Distributors for Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St.. Lynchburg, Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.: Bullington Paint 
Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.: Morgan’s, Inc.. 
111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Campbell 
Ave., E., Roanoke, Va.: Atlantic Paint Co.. 207 Meeting St.. 
Charleston, S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville. 77 Pat- 
ton Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co.. 12 W. 5th 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartan 
burg, S. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
The Eason-Morgan Co., 312 Second Ave.. N.. Nashville. Tenn.: 
G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.: The 
Hutchens Co., 100 S. Jefferson St., Huntsville, Ala.; Campbell 
Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Clifford F. 


District Offices, Box 901. 
Bulk plants and ware- 
Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 


Sou. Offices. 


— 
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Favrot Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New Orleans, La.; 
Standard Bldg. Mat. Co., Inc., 230 S. 31st St., Birmingham, Ala 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT CO., Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.. Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with 
Southern office and stock room at 137 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, 
N.C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. Mgr., 1733 
Inverness Ave.. E.. Atlanta, Ga 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L 
Dalton, Mer. 


WAK, Inc.. Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.; F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Of- 
fices. Whitin Blide.. Charlotte. N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. 
Dalton, Mers.; 1317 Healey Bide... Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. 
Thomas, Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place. Charlotte. N. C. 


WILLIAMS & SONS. T. B.. Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withineton. 710 Woodside Bide.. Greenville, S. C.; R. A. Brand, 
213 Tohnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


WOLF. TACOUES & CO.. Passaic. N. J. Sou. Reps.. C. R. 
Rruning. 1202 W. Market St. Greensboro. N. C.: Walter A. Wood 
Supply Co.. 4517 Rossville Blvd.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


New National Dyes 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. announces release of 
the following new dyestuffs. Copies of circulars describ- 
ing these new products may be obtained on request. 

National Erie Green GY—-said to be the yellowest and 
brightest in the National line of direct greens. Its prop- 
erties are similar to National Erie Fast Green CGB and 
National Erie Green MT, and is suitable for the dyeing 
of cotton, rayon, pure and tin-weighted silk. On half- 
wool and half-silk the animal fiber is dyed somewhat vel- 
lower and brighter than the vegetable fiber. This dve- 
stuff is said to discharge readily with hydrosulfite and is 
recommended by the manufacturers as a ground color for 
white discharge effects on rayon, pure and tin-weighted 


silk. 
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Seydel-Woolley 


Company 


Textile 
Chemicals 
For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 

7 | Known by the 
ah Customers It 

Keeps 


ATLANTA 
| 


We 


Also Manufacture 


The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby (am Company 
Millbury, - 


SPINNING 
| Makers of Sinningand wister Ring since 18 /3 


A Ring with 
a Tale 


Tre story of the 
DIAMOND FINISH Eadie ring 
can be told in three words: 'Hun- 
dred Percent Lubrication." The 
patented Eadie delivery of oil to 
the flying traveler is by far the 
most effective design for twisting 
cotton, silk and rayon. Available 
in sizes from |!/,” to 8!/,”. Install 
a trial frame and note the im- 
mediate improvement in produc- 
tion. 


“WHITINSVI — 


DIAMOND 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place. Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


Books That Will Help You With | 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
) By W. A. Granam CLARK 

Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 


By Tuomas NELSON 


| Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
|} ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price 
94.25. 

“Carding and Spinning” 

. By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Published By 


Calculations” 
By D. A. TompxiIns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. | 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average hill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and i 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 75c. | 


Clark Publishing Company : 


: Charlotte, N. C. | 
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BETTER THAN DAYLIGHT 


al [ EFFORTLESS THREADING 


time is saved and continuous efficiency assured 


SYMBOL:— 
COOPER-HEWITT MERCURY VAPOR LAMP 


aS isin bold relief underthe 
penetrating light of Cooper-Hewitts. 
Quick, accurate vision follows with 
Cooper-Hewitts even under the small 
amount of light that can reach the 
out-of-the-way recesses of a warp har- 
ness. Threading is almost effortless. 
Eye strain is unknown. More econom- 
ical production results and full efh- 
ciency is maintained day or night 
throughout the shift. 

Small wonder that more than half 
| of the larger silk mills have selected 
this fatigue reducing light. They save 
money through its use by reducing the 
time required for making adjustments, 
by assuring a uniform product, by 
minimizing rejects because workers 


see detail more quickly without fatiguing their eyes. claims in your most difficult lighting job. Such a 
Gain uniform production regardless of outside trial will place you under no obligation to pur- 
light. Attract better weavers for the night shifts chase . . . General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., 895 


with Cooper-Hewitt light. We will gladly prove our Adams Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


624 Copr. 1934, Ceneral Electric Vapor Lowy, 4 
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